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4 ORIGINAL INDIAN TALES. with him he brought a large qu antity of pe ltry, taken fromthose he had = and wild herbage, washed by the last n ght's shower, while Muz- 
E killed ; and, as he threw it on the mat beside his daughter, he said, zah-buck-sah sat on a lonely rock which overhangs the rapid-flowi 
- . = * There! that will buy a pretty dress for the bride, and plenty of water of the Mississ ppt above the Falls of St yo ony He had 
THE WAMPUM. fire-water from the trader for her friends to make merry on.” As been angling there | ours t fruitiessiy, fk Sa ewa ded 
Harpste, as her name indicates in her own language, was the Harpste heard these words she trembled, and was only able to raise his toil; at le is t yerk at the end of his line pro ‘hes ed 
. second child of Dacotah parents, but having been bereaved of an one or two of the skins to her face to hide from the searching eye success, and, n instant a as he suddenly raised FB nole, 
- elder sister, she received all the love an Indian father and mothcr of her parent, the agitation his words had produced. Her actio and brought the m shore, other hands than his own caugt 8 it a 
; could bestow on their only child however, was useless, for he was used to commar id not think another voice cries Oh, w 1 large t und a oe after 
' Her stature was tall and symmetrical—more so, indeed, than was °! contradiction, scarce looked at her, butcasting himself on the mat — the fish was forgotts 
usual among the daughters of her race ; but in the dark plereing ee the opposite side of the hire, laid his head back on a pillow, When Harpst ul related a hat her father had told her that 
eve, the raven hair braided and hanging on her back, the dark-olive while his attentive wife busied herself with untying his garters, re e must cas t the ! of her people called for it 
‘ of her complexion, she exhibited all their other peculiariues heving his legs of the wet leggins which enveloped them, and taku t she must ‘ we - f the chief of the Siac 
‘ Her father was a chief; her family the proudest among her na- the wet moccasins from his feet, and, as he slept, which he s tons—~N¢ . Cepressic 1 exerted nsel! to allay 
. tion, for it counted in its past generations warriours who had lived 4, she set about preparing his meal, calling on her child to aid he er misery 
in wigwams, made of the scalps of their enemies; orators who had Harpste listlessly complied, but her mind was too much engrossed * Despair said he, **y have tuld me that vou dreamed a 
ever directed the steps of their people in council ; ball-players who wy other thoughts to give way to the service in which she was employ eam, and that the Great S miorted you; recollect, Harpste, 
. had ever gained in the play ; and hunters, whose every shot told that ed. Her mother chided her for this, but the poor girl answered only by the Great S | oor, and a stranger among you 
: there was one more skin to be carried to the trader: such beingthe ® *!* nt tear, the hre shining bright, it ghstened on her cheek, a I LW il ste ea me she knows that I k th 
- case, the aristocratick feeling which the dweller in the woods can * the old squaw perceived it, she said, * What ails my da t ‘ tlw el Your father says tha s Chat-t 
, feel as well as the white man who feasts in his gorgeous palace, Ut Me caughter was silent s a great wa t st marry » to defeat the Sa 
reigned predominant in the breast of Mock-pee-ah-muz-zah, (the th Muzzah-buck-sah (the iron that cuts) had never taken a and Fox I N ' 1 boas e oance ; but our 
cloud of iron,) the father of Harpste scalp, none doubted his bravery, and im fact, in this case, the very en s ef knows | Yo ither hates him. be 
But she, alas! for her own happiness, felt none of that haughti- fact of having no scalp at his girdle, was the proof of his Ma ew ve his w at | aw t By Morgac, 
ness: all were of the same degree to her, 1f they were meritorious edn ss. When he fought, he did so more for the good and vol eat chief Sacs and Foxes | ve I have but one 
She loved virtue for virtue’s sake, and on him who practised it her 2! Pe} le than himself; therefore, when his arm had felled , it speaks but way. It] ve ot by him 
kind regards were sure to fall. Her tender and affectionate heart “er Man lose others, to carry home evidence of his prowess t e vy tathe ell «, | come t back to claim ve 
was sensitive to a fault ; she could bear fatigue, and would willingly ™ 5" d on, carrying destruction wherever he went Phese tale Ivo. I came f , tant ce, beyond the prairies. a stranse 
undergo any arduous toil to relieve her parents; a never-ceasing Xe re told by his brother warriours who had seen him, but the pe mong yo Ihave fought well, and to the Gre at Spirit I leave 
smile lit up her countenance when they were near, yet her heart was o placed little credence in them, and whenever his name was © res i e, farew 
firm, and though all her limbs were free to do her father’s bidding, brought forward, and his courage extolled, the hearers would say The y { i though she raised her voice to 
her soul disdained to be trammelled by any fetters; her affections ~ Maybe ! but no sealp hangs in his wigwam!" He, too, had he ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ returned to r father’s lodoc 
she felt were her own; and none, save herself, had the rght to this, but he scorned the insinuation, and called the Great Spint to »>make r 
control them—so thought not her father, whose chief characteristicks W!tess his vow—no scalp should hang at his girdle but the s Six davs passed away ver t appear. The seventh 
were sternness and inflexibility ; and, though amiable in private life, of achef! “I will slay for my people, | will carry the tomahawk came, a ‘ { ‘ essed out in beads, bedecked with 
+ Into the tnbes of their enemies. My fellow-soldiers may wear the ‘ t tw s, and painted with vermilion 


there shone through every act one peculiar teature—it was ambition 
To one so constituted, so used to seeing himself obeyed, opposition 
was a stranger, and when he least expected to find it, there it 
met him. 

A heavy rain had just commenced to fall as the sun 


self in the west, and the veil of darkness suddenly succeeded with- 


} 


buried him 


out that gradual merging of day into night, the twilight of a sum- 
mer’s evening. Dark and heavy clouds rolled furiously over the 
face of heaven, while sharp flashes of lightning for an instant illu- 
minated nature as if to exhibit to the human eye how awfully it was 
preparing for the coming storm But, though without the elements 
seemed anxious to banish all joy from the earth, within the wig- 
wam of Mock-pee-ah-muz-zah all seemed cheerfulness, except 
le 
door, and, casting her fearful glance about, savy to her daughter, 
* My child, what can keep your father still away 


When this question would strike her ear, the black-eyed girl 





when now and then his squaw would thrust her head from the | 


would start from the momentary trance into which she had fallen, 


and exclaim, “ My mother, he ts late, for no doubt he returns heavy 


laden with the game he has killed,’ and then her eves would rest 
upon the cone-built fire which crackled in the centre of the lodge. 


Little did she hear of the storm without, though the thunder rambled 


and roared through the sky ; and the r falling in torrents, kept a 





never-ceasing noise as its large drops fell on the tight skins whi 





shielded her from the weather s true, she reflected on her fa- 


ther, with a beart that could not tell her whether she would prolong 
or shorten the inte rval of his absence for she had a disclosure to 


make, and how it would be received, 


tilled her with strange doubts 


She loved ; but he on whom her love was placed, with whom her 





unalterable vow had been imterchanged; was he one likely to meet 
the approbation of her father * Tho on he is poor and of a family 
that sees no warriour-cluef in the ne of its ancestors,” she mused, 
‘though he has never taken a scalp, yet he is loved by our people 
The warriours who have gone out with him say he acted well in the 
hight, and no hunter has more venison in his lodge, or carries more 
skins to the trader than he.” But in spite of all this her heart felt 
sad, for there was a feeling which it her father 
would mee? her proposals with a negative, to the praises 


of her lover with a frown 

The half-wolf dog growled at her side, but, instantly changing his 
note into a whine ot recognition, bo inde d to the door, which, partly 
opening, the muzzle of a 1 fle appeared, and in an instant after the 
stately form of her father stood before her 

The chief had made a valuable hunt, bat being overloaded with 


game, had left the meat of the animals he had killed attached to 





trees in the forest, at such a height as to be safe from prowling 


beasts, and, at the same time, likely to prove a bait, by which means, 
on his return in the morning, he might get a few more skins; but 











scalps of those who fell before me, the sol “ 
riours ; but none shall I wear but the sca pot him who ts their leads 
who tempts them to disturb the peace of my people These were 
us words, he had spoken them in the dance Mock-pee-ah-n 
zah had heard them, but never having seen him engaged w 
foes, he pronounced them an ile boast 

When Mock-pee-ah-muzzah awok« { had refreshed himself, he 
called his daughter beside him; she arose, and trem ! vo ve 
He observed her agitation, and strove to reheve it 


* My daughter moves,” said he, * like a fawn when she sees her 


mother prick up her ears and listen to the approach of the hunter 
or, hke the dned leaf on the tree, when the breeze is play ‘througct 
the branches. Why does mv dear daughter fear She Knows her ta 


ther loves her; if she knows it not, he will prove it, he has selected 
for her a husband.” 


The word nerved the girl to the task. She knew it was best to 


form her father at once, ere he had made his determinatn Pos 
sessing by her blood a portion of his spurit, she in instant as 
Yall her thy lrernyty na ner } j 
Summed ali her na e¢ dignity, and seiz s id, Crit 
*Say it not, father, for the Great Spirit has given me to another 
t nicht he st } ‘ j nal l } . ‘ 
€ past nig he stood at my side, and w was dreaming 





him I love, now and shall for ever love, he said, * Fear not, Harpste 
I have seen the youth of thy heart m battle, and he is worthy of the 
daughter of Mock-pee-ah-muz-zal 

* Who ts it asked her father affectionate 


** Muz-zah-buck-sah 





At this name the cluef flung from him the | © he h 
ting his brows, cast s eagle eve ( 

** Harpste said fe I am your tathe © te the r 
of choosing you a sband \ da ers of my thers 
nied chiefs, shall mine be the first to do otherwis N lam 
sed to contradict iw ear it this w sams ‘ 
this my Wile, you ar ‘ vay ’ \ ty 
and my friends meet feas ) ver, M 
eat with us, but trom to rrow 1 it seven s s \ ‘ \ 
of Chat-tar (t SK 

Chat-tar '"’ crice ted girl Father, I never saw 
Nor have ],”° answered he, * but that matters not; he the 
son of the Wan-a-to, the celebrated chief of another band, lar-lamec 
in war and inthe hunt. Our tribes have been at variance, but by 
this I intend to join them. It is for the good of our people 
will you refuse ’ Your life should be for your people Esper \ 
now when we are preparing for a great strike on our enemies, the 


Sacks and Foxes, to meet their proud chief again. Kemember, what 


I say shall be done. ‘To-morrow seven nights, Chat-tar arrives at 


mv camp and takes you as his wife.” 





» sun was playfully brght—the air full of the odour of plants 





were br | \ thie s of spring, when they first carol 
t dl whe ev feast © tender buds of spring. One 
he t Vas elancl y it was she for whom 
all thus festiwit ‘ P ‘ ‘ ch-clothed, but unhappy bride ' 
A bower, w t ud reared tts own shac 
root ithe w t . wv ed wit ! the mipile ments ol! 
! ‘ n themsetves beneath 
s shade wv i ‘ the young men were play 
ia me ’ athe chiefs and old men 
were seate it 4 their iong-stemmed pipes, and 
all looked anxio \ om, When a quick rustling was 
eard ‘ a tt nd t h the bushe 
lan ‘ Ml k od hefore ther 4 
blanket, t a. Ww ta from s shoulder, and 
exposed h s hair, tull of weeds and burs, 
r disheveile er OOK 1 deep gash, covered by clotted 
blood. defaced a chee sf t foot ane ey were naked: his 
elt scarce ¢ ere \ | ‘ mad part of a le roin; but his 
eve Was t e whi 1a splendour over all, even t 
his ea irel 
The " iv Ww ‘ the ‘ vd asd the manens 
rowded tove ® fixed and veable sa 
The bre {ft rw rj tos ived 80 as to 
~ \ re a neath his 
ke ! AK ‘ I th the other 
! " i ( rone who ¢ v 
8 ‘ mthe father of H 
<0 i cK pene his y ‘ 
\ ACT t ¥ nent moved nor 
He da ‘ e draw d 
‘ ‘ Ket re i i ' covered with 
' ‘ i" I stripped it to 
l che h ‘ ‘ ey « exclanned 
It's M 
It as.” cries ‘ 1 ‘ by this har I clanm my reward 
Your councils edt ‘ took it whatever he should de 
mand, I ¢ the f ter of Mock-pee-ah-Muz-za 
Fearful was sumed, as he rose and said 
All any t ‘ ! © allow but Haerpste is not 
ours, she is give I y tothe ol the chet of the Sis-ee-tens 
A singular smile plaved the countenance of Muz-zah-buck 
sah, as he threw a small parce ito the hand of the speaker, who, 
spreading it, exe ed, ** This us the wampum of the Sis-ee-tons ° 


“And 1, cned the youth, throwing himself in the arms of the 
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xpress the grea 





st disappointment, who have passed from Mar- || and they seemed to derive much enjoyment by scraping, with their 

















seiles to Paris This has prepared me to be disappointed the teeth, the bark from the trees 
: other way The valley of the Rhone, through which I have tra- Of the men who were present, at least three-fourths brough 
THE REV. MR. DEWEYV's TRAVELS. velied a hundred and fitty mules from Avignon, is a fine country, | miles, and soon began to amuse themselves bv shooting for what 
nd inthe proper season must be beautitul ] cannot say ths of | thev signiticantly denominated a euart The remamder, gathered 
“Tue Old World and the New,” ts the title prefixed by Mr e villages, whi seall Freneh v es, a all o rs that | groups, were either talkin ticks or discussing the claims of 
Dewey to his two volumes of travels in Europe st] shed by e seen on the Continent, 3 mise rabte Hlow as xociety to be the respective candidates, w the exception of those who were in 
the Harpers As might be expected from his previous re ho egene d, till people are more comfortable and more ppv thar e Court-house, the court | yin sessic 
this work l, fully writte a a ils the pre mesh: Resninecies ve t the co d dirty, unfloored, and comfortles So! h for the general ay rance Now let us enter some of 
of | rope and its socretv in an ele tand tell * s ‘ | ‘ ‘ ae thpe 2 compose thest ’ ¥ where tne ts are hes¢ ‘sg s. and see if we hot ec ourseives fam iriv ac- 
— , . ‘ . orelner, MN Close irre es Ol Dbuidings, with narrow, juainted with at least one of the actors A tree is blazed—a small 
isa sweet straim of feeling, and a laudable liberality ma este vV streets l every r-one would think, to make then ack spot, made with moitstens powder, is seen in its centre, and 
throughout, and we close the volume with the highest opinion ¢ K Of | eve ing to prec de them from having any s! ata distance of about uttw vards. a « composed chietly of 
the reverend author's head and heart We subjoin some extracts ea y st philosophy of lie: and by evervthing | mean ine winters, with now and then a wo or a child, have already col- 
ee, poverty, musery, toil without relief, and existence without , lected. The candidates for the shenffaltv are also among the 
e( imbey 
rr PECTS OF SOCIETY oxrorD * What shall we shoot for asked a hunter, as stepping out he 
I belheve the time is not far d nt, when steam s s will pas \ « of spires, pinnae . Ce ck towers. rising amid crove wo mark so 
from Halitax to \ cia mm a week; and guests from New-York . of tres | twe y colleves eT es and quadra —- : : art, to be sure,” was the reply ’ +e 
may dine m London, and the contrary, on invitation of a fortniglit’s i mos nt Cio ‘ ‘ Z vy in F Phen throw w 4 aan | c s went s rifle, and the crowd 
standir Our ratlroads will soon stretch from New-York to Bos ‘ ve Several of them e beautifu dens and walks. an " x to the target, cried * not so coarse—he grazed the 
toun—to Portland to the Penobscot—and, ere long, to Halifax some of them are quite extensive oe ‘ , 
With the facilities, the disposition to foreign travel will increase It is in vain to begin with Oxford ; a week would not suffice for ts oarse as rough bricks, said a hunter, * he'll pay for the 
and if the civilized world may be left at peace, its Inercasing pros a description; and no deseription could tell what a walk Ss among ey " — ane ; 
perity and wealth w ll supply unexampled means Nations will yet ese glorious old quadrangles Yet I cannot pass without payin ad hs ar — - the candidat . was now the ery “ Bob, 
become acqua nted with one another, and feel the force of each tribute to the unequa ed chapels of Oxford In that of New mh + say | " show your met - Bob ‘ ~ as desired, and 
other's Opinion, as districts of the same country have in times past College, there is an altarpiece, by Westmacott, well worth pet “4 Bob Bic ‘i ‘ ene ae ran forward, and cried, ", Hurrab 
It will be a m aunty power, and it must be beneticial It must ac ne representing, In suecessive pieces, the Annunciation, the ~ * ‘ gene ear o tx “ ick, but upon the outer edge 
upon a broad seale, and will not be, like village opimon, a vexatious | Nativity, the Descent from the Cross, the Resurrection, and the om : fe res a ca -- - } — . 
and almost personal interference with It must be (see The varying expression in the countenance of the fi ie cad. een go = —_ our old friend Farth, ** if it was a 
mainly sound and wholesome; it canno © lanes and t \ very striking and aflec “ But the chapel of Magdaler — ago yeu says = y ata e oye. Clear the track, I'm 
paths, like a penny newspaper, its rebuke will be flung abroad |, College, th eniour but st finished, is, in the substantial parts ~% 6 ‘ta pa one yegphines re 1up Phen stepping forward, 
upon the winds of heaven, and no noble act of any government crowning | ty of the chapels ; the entire walls of polished else r is eS more, and crack went his rifle. 
nove that can bear the holt, need fear it It must be power tore the screen of stone, most exquisitely carved: the whole e crowd again ran lorward and cried, * Into t e centre Hur- 
Nothing stung Bonaparte to sueh vexation as the London journal Sali over the lar, With three ranges of niches and canopies, and : ayy Eartl 3 ig ot —— e tell you . 
So let it be Let every unrighteous government fear sometliu surmounted by a nol me tangere, all carved in the same manner ; I knowe 1 it,” said Earth, * she never lies if I point her 
more immediate than the taint echoes ot Cistant history Let the strargnt , then turning to lus opponent, Bob Black, * don't you 














nk you would make a beautiful s t shoot nearer than 
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outraged rights of humanity speak in thunders from every quarte : : 
of the heavens Let a summoning voice come from the east and ELEKSWATAWA, THE PROPHET OF THE WEST. ne Outside of al jac K Bob, I'd el name, if I couldn't 
ils s st ew ip 
the west, from the north and the south, and call every ruthless de From the same press W | be issued, in a few davs, another a neat: hal some o; ee $66 San Rolf 
spot and oppressor before THE BAR OF THE WORLD lo answer ’ , Nias Tae ae ae ; ; ~ , : ae we ONS Chee OUt, quire hotle is going 
se . _w ¥ - cidents and characters, with the torego 0 speak in the Court-house,” and away they hastened to hear his 
rOWER OF LONDON title It developes the leading features of Indian transactions een sy The Court house, as before stated, was merely 
‘ower Is more interesting, from its historical ass itions ! the late at Britain, and the principal personages = untioored burlding I pon a plank, a little elevated, and 
than from anything in its actual appearanes The sta and pas ire the , unseh, and his extraordinary brothe “aig } as a oe fronting the dour, the magistrates were sit- 
sage from the Thames are st ihopen, and certainly one cannot look womnles ene descriptive of border manners ae <6: dona ; St OCTOME them, seated on a bench, were ranged the 
without emotion upon the steps, by which so many hove a i ' ta tof staat sleet : ae ‘ ‘ Ey , awyers heap was to make his maiden speech He had been 
prince ly victims have come up to this place of doom page ie of a itol tice ina prim e and scarcely civilized community employed DY a man who was very badly beaten, to bring an action 
shown the spot on which the seatlold was built for the execution o : of assault and battery, with a hope of recovert gy damages enough 
those who were in former days beheaded within the Tower It is : 0 compensate him, in some measure, for the mnury inflicted. This 
just in front of a s nall «¢ wap lon which the conden d had the They resolved to return to Kentucky, char ge their mode of life Vas the case now to be tried The jury having been sworn, the 
sacrament of the Supper administered to them before they sutlered 4nd carve out ther fortunes, by mingling With men This resolution ate nesses examined, and the other formauitses gone through, 
1 hrough that door, then, had passed Essex. and Anne Bo evn, and Was ¢ i" ed into etlect, and meth svon alter arriving at home, pro Ro le rose i. Now tear ae d I irth, who was at his « ibow, 
Lady Jane Grey and her husband. Lady Jane Grey's apartment claimed | 7 willingness to attend to all busine e which should be o . youd - t care for nobody a 
aver this spot, and commands the view of it Those parts of th committed to hitn as an attorney, obtained an othee, and in a few Rolte smiled at Earth's remark, a3 d proceeded in adignitied and 
‘Tower, also, in which Elizabeth was contined by her sister Mary, | ™! S Was justly entitied to the appellation of a hard student tucid Manher to open his case, and bring forward to the notice of 
and where the young sons of Edward were caused to be prt to lime wore -m. court-day arnved, and Bob Black and Earth @ jury those pomts m the evidence which he thought would 
death by their Uncle Richard, are pointed out, but the visiter 1s not nake were the only candidates tor sherith Neara large square log stv entitle his ehent to heavy damages, and upon which he im- 
allowed to enter them Some of the buildings within the ‘Towe ding, called the court-house, and whieh had been built tor that | tended to rest his elaim Having done so, in as brief a manner 
wall—for it is quite a cluster of houses—are used as armories | PUTPOM La better one could supply its place, a crowd had ga is practicable, and not seeing what possible ground his adversary 
One mmmense hall, more than three hundred teet lor v, contains, i hered, and appearances indicated that no very ordinary event was could occupy, for the law and evidence were both against him, he 
beautiful order, one hundred thousand muskets. Others are filled ibout to occur, for the multitude swaggered about with an im was seated, and the opposing counsel, who was a genuine son ef 
with naval and military trophies. One of them is appropriated to | PR? ant air, and each one telt larger than on ordinary occasions the west, and whom Rolte had not before observed, rose in reply 
the celebrated exhibition of kings and knights on horseback, dressed Moreover, they seemed excited, not by artificial stunulus, but by * Gentlemen of the jury The tremendous occasion which has 
in ancient armour; and, to be sure, the etligies looked grin eno the importance of some coming event Phat the hour which ens called us together is one of the very da Kest peril to my clrent 
They must have had other thews and sinews than the men of these om had set apart as the time when they should begin to drink hac * The poet has beautifully said, * Loud roars the dreadful thun- 
days to wear such armour But they were trained to it from ehild ot arrived, 1 you are a shrewd observer, you would have seen a der” But, gentlemen, to be squeezed mside of a gaol is not the 
hood We saw suits of armour—quite an entire clothing of stet A nee, lor many of the crowd would change a heavy quid tron thing that itis cracked up to be The hgttning’s flash may blaze 
plate, that is. for small boys the lett to the right side, and cocking up their eves at the sun, gaze e tirely athwart the heavens; but, gentlemen, to le upon a damp 
or a moment to see the hour, then shake their heads and cast then floor, and diink cold water, ts 1 awtul catastrophe. "Lhe poet has 
GAMBLING-HOUSES ywn, as if disappointed ; and then, if vou had been present, you || $aid, gentlemen, ‘all that glitters is not gold.’ and I ask you, if 
I have visited, to know for myself what they are, the Ae//s of | WOuld have heard tnquiries of this: sort: * Who toats the silver) “hen this man came at my client like a roaring hon, and would 
Paris These are the great sing-houses The t r that | time of day tn his pocket and, perhaps, an answer to this etlect ave used him up in two m tes, if he was wrong st to take 
struck me most in them, was the apparent absence of evervt * Lawyer Kolte es a gentiemar vver, and a nation tine mar seves mto his hands, and squeeze ‘em for a short time CGentle- 
hike what the name imports The scene ts marked with entire de Then, it you would keep a sharp look out, vou might have seen seve men, | know there is not one of vou so lost to fer ng—so lost to 
corum and modesty in the air of the women, and composure a ral press lu rd toward Kolfe, whe stood in earnest conversation everything that an aonourable ma mwes | self t mstead of 
gravity on the part of the men and yet the company consists of st beiore @ st Uppling-shop, and to the remark, * You toat the etting them go, afttersqueezing them a short t e. but would have 
the most vicious persons of beth sexes. So far is this decorum S$ iver time of day, squire, ted Us the he have heard Rol epl, tthem ‘ s breeches pock ‘ ve walked o d let the 
carried at Frascati’s, that servants were in attendance 1 the te Pwelve ywevery good watch, lor you Know time flhes taster o ehow go out his business Ves, gent ‘ ot t v. I see 
chamber, who took our hats, over coats, and oOver-shoes, as i owe erection t on other days ‘ i tu ny to the bar-keeper vo ere s not « { wv t\ ‘ t ed upon 
were to enter an ordinary party This was to me the most stron sav, (rive sa mio ft your bes At that « the obaces th, ale ve g oped 1 0” this ( st fa dozen 
tive feature of the scene , tor, after all, Is ppose it s true, that ‘ Vit pon the ero ad, and a tas simile pl ve Ove es Ao hk ‘ gy sco are to eten oc e at mv 
hell is not found so much m physical horrours, in lund flames ane co enances t ste _ Ss manne But, ge 7 of the ; 
frightiul eduntenances, asin smooth-faced, decorous wicke Css Yes Was both an election and ca cay Rolfe was to make . s . \ thiv sau c dav ¢ ( lio is at 
not so much m groans, and shrieks, and imprecations, pe Ss, a s pearance at e he ery ’ 0 Old tru biat a, ge erie © ef sel Ww s osed t ne. w tr 
in soft words and fair pretensions In short, where ell us, dos vas Ik e sie uty the space whi Vas marked ¢ \ t to convince vo sts e we ‘ that mv 
not appear to the outward eve, and perhaps, it never w B e¢ t-Vard, Was merely a el e lorest ‘ ‘ the bent ¢ {to pavat svervi e te but the grapes 
who, from the silent depths of the soul, with the eve s] t es Lf been Litely re ve d which s presentes s they v V v set vo eves (rentle- 
has no perce iwed things worse than any outward form can show ecuily appearance, from the ny stumps whieh were tt standing ‘ \ Ls . oO t y ‘ hrute « tne de to 
or scene exhibit, or words ¢ X} ress ! ' > piace, ta ! the a ¢ ected ind it was as marked O one Wie t > ea st Ni sk vou. if this is 
s aspect as the spot it occupied The were present ersons oO by e we }) t A y clhent was carnest when 
ENGLISH FAIR ill aves, of sizes, and of all sh s; and they were clad m ga est ‘ Yo ve seen it It is not more than three 
It was the time of the Greenwich fair, in the Easter holydavs nents as dissimilar as themselves. “Phev were habited m hunt nches long, and about two mehes deep. a p s pretended to 
and I was very glad of an opportunity to witness some of the | shirts, or wrapped m blankets, or wore bockski veches. w ny such a case as that into this Cour = Nhe time of tu 
hs sports common on such occasions They were certainly of a vem tightly, and on their heads they had hats or caps of every ourt ete oug ot to be take wW such trifling mat 
very humble deseription, like those of all Europe It was chiefly . e, and in the latter were extubited the skins of almost every ers, and | beg your y de ‘ \Ou as g¢ as | 
a Punch and Judy sort of exhibition Punch and Judy, indeed ya! indigenous to our country Beside these | have parti . ve Cient ‘ . ve | ey ee Tae 
propria persona, figure among the principal pertormers o ese there were sO present many we essed.fo shiv-dressec § Gin Sarisne Iw Cis ese Tew fre s wit ' Otatior 
occasions, We passed through a crowded street, half a e lo enter ohing nie who were fact no better t ew ive very t quotat © this case 4 wit’s a feather, and a 
lined on one side with small booths, for the sale of toys, t Kets \ des wad, to were ft honest and ho ‘ eltsar Yes wrk me, ge eme 
cakes, and gingerbread, and on vw other, with s staves ’ out this muitthnde were pow rabout, whereve } ‘ Aw \ 4 . 
filled with mountebanks and low actors im har ynds the crowd would perm t. wore nd « dren, as diss r But— 
of musicians, and troops of dancers Other methods of enterta pped ce as the men we have already characterized I tro A s s ( 
ment were swinging cars, resembling carriages, Which swung 1 e noire of a thousand yar y voices broke ups the ear dry the It is news ss to sav anything more out the case boli , ld 
fearfully high, tll, indeed, no angle was lett between them the side of the court-vard, and m every direction, fastened to eve contend with sue} opponent he deniasinianaiaiie ca 
honzon running down hull in the park ind rame, W tree o mo whieh would swing a Dridie, was seen at ‘ " k His deteat. however vas more stror yw « ensed » Earth 
formed of the plavers, in which the pr il siness { es 1 hors Dhev were every con ‘ from Don Wuirote’s The case ving be ‘ ed. Ea ait thon Clase ee Sepang 
seemed to be kissing, ‘There was a] city and grossness about osinante to that of an | . s bes ‘ ns ‘ oneer w ) pe : | 
it, to which | am sure no voung country girls of ours, though of the vere saddios and dies. Others ino sac s ‘ so . ‘ ew dl ne = ve eare e decis cned « “4 “WW 
humblest class, would submit yankets were n to serve sae } ose, a ‘ y) | did . selina’ duit P ” 
y e-vines or tu d hiekorv w es, were used as bridles They * The fellow ‘ ' a cle s wheat said Far ‘ 
FRENCH VILLAGES al : cba ie: ar tengelier , ‘ , Sh J 
inosed Themseives in various Ways the mules and IchKasses V ‘ y tore t WOO! OO. Dut h es a lar e did betrer the 
Ta belle France! Ta belle Franee poor Marv of Scotland's yraving—mest of the horses OV Whickering, whenever any strange ist time than he did the first He dan't 1 . > pulch enc t I 
frequent exclamation—has created in the minds of all travellers | came up—and the whole bv hicking occasionally, with the excep nust talk to hum, and [ thunk | can make him come to ie. ant r 
such an expectation about this country, that I have heard many ’ tien of a few, to whom vears had given great gravity of character, ! awhile.” 
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Bachelor's Hall of J—— T——, Esquire, m B street, who was « ed t 
_ = . scTp r T mu bi . ’ ‘ , 7 , . . . . . ‘ . ‘ 
hit ORIGINAL GOSSIP AND TABLE-TALK.,. the chair SUNDAY EVENING READING, 
* On motion of J—— F . Esquire, it was unanimously resolved to con 
_ = stitute themselves into a society, to be called the Jeu-aub Club, and z 
= EXCITEMENT AMONG THE BACHELORS. the members present should immediately proceed to elect officers and adopt u Es OF THE FUTURE 

ae rules 

ein We are happy to inform our lady-readers that the papers all over > we a cog ace mag — 

I —_— ected presen er the ttl His Singieness ate a 
the Union give evidence that “an excitement” is “ getting up” , Was elected se v, and J M Esq Was 

e of . : , . 
among the bachelors; and we are happy to inform the bachelors er ’ : 

u eS tun mnenta es were | prrse ‘1 ‘ ‘ l ‘ t re 8 

" that the excitement seems to be met by a similar one on the part ‘ e¢ © as a member of this club © sha P ; 

neu . , x that he has receives © answer sity We ’ re ‘ ms ® ¢ 

adi of the bacheloresses. For example, the Natchez Courier tells us ; ‘ 

ot hes boon married, is eligible as & mombe \ - ye wild one, and fare 

of that a young, lady who has all her life gone on her way rejoicing in who sha clare as bee I 
; ' mnswers, shall be of the rank « ' ers ‘ 
col- the delectable sirname of Sheepshanks, has applied to the legisla- e club shall be — ne ( tte s . 
he 7 1 sass ‘ ‘ \ ‘ Ve t ‘ 
the ture of Pennsylvama, to change her name. Some wiseacre of an en = Se ee ' : ; ; . 
mee i ote eas 
7" editor in that quarter says, ** Pshaw! why don't the girl get mar- and two arch members shall cons ¢ an exec | 
ried?” Now the editor who asks that question does the lady ex- °°!" 4 , >“ , 
= * Applications shall be received trom ladies over twenty-two vears ‘ tadieow crow { ess er 
treme injustice. She changes her name for the sake of the bache- and under thirty years of age, and the executive ¢ ‘ ete ‘ Vie see thare is ue . 6 whe a 
, member of the club is a propermatch tor the lady Iles ect j 
lors; and merely because she means to change it hereafter for the js nation tt f and tt ; : : 1} t A " 
sake of her husband. Who, for example, could say, as the Natchez degradation, te comply w the ¢ « the cou Applica Of whose t habitants s lay ‘ 

. through Post-Office Box, five hundred and nfty-nine May s+ tx j j , i . ’ 
Courier asks, * adorable Miss Sheepshanks! How would i Oke aonntionthen: Gall be enenined teas nee tad ve tne been wanite end itsell hal ‘ ‘ 
that sound’ No. Miss Sheepshanks knew that the bachelors have 5. Branches of this club shall be formed in the Atlantick states, a 

excess of applications over the supply shall receive tl ittent 1 this SCRIPTURE READIN 

ob, been a persecuted race, and she was desirous to see “ courting “There are various miner regulations f ‘ ea ss : . “ 

and made easy,” and therefore has petitioned for a name less unmen- “Mt te Make Knows the objects and Utility of This jastitul Its ut In entering upon a course of scriptural instroction, | need hardly 

7 ¢ asa remedy ft the growing ¢ ‘ Au us ache testa s wits a 

a tionable providing for wrecked ladies snifes say that care should be taken im the selection of tives as 

, . , , * Your secretary has publis > is Su ss re mos he oer 0 , re is to 
We wish another person, who signs himself Rip Van Winkle, Your secretary has | , sealiats _ “a - : oe \ . 
. ae : . found | ~ ed volume adm vca lated to awaken t ‘ 
se and dates from Dorp, May first, 1836, and addresses in what he And, by wav of climax, we shal! give our readers the follow aap , 
P is ere wo tee s, and to cheris ‘ ts ‘ ® 
im calls “the Schnaghnachtadian,” a sonnet to the B. M. O. society, translation, which was made by a young bacheloress of Natehes cur nature \ sflordes a saf of the divine fthe S 
: > } 
rd, had indulged a spirit equally considerate anc gentle How churlish | from Voltaire, for a despairing bachelor friend of hers. It appears in res, that wlule they aflord exha , ‘ . 
he, his sonnet 1s! a late Mississippi Free Trader ; and, we think, seems to indicate, that °! ! most aged and eapenenced, they conta e than all the 
ur- “ f » ts’ unbeloy ' 0 prod . the ) hat rs cal ed ‘ lk 
. Unfructifying units’ unbelov there may, ere long, be one less of each sex apon the lst of the of : world w ‘ a ae 
wctical slanderers of Woman kit ain - } , enehet i ae ! or se the 7 seers te sol the 
Gelid as ice—to female merit i" single These anxious documents will afford s crent evidence of . oh. 3 i | , ’ 
, au a HHOW Many OoOeois lowe ore at “A ec an earty 
Cannot vour adamantine hearts be moved } etor litior 1} } } or if 

ou By any femimune grace ! hath Cupid proved the di turbed condition of the bac or world, inale and female, 80) wonder the muracile of a world created and of a world destroyed 

an Powerless to yvou' or is he not mclined we shall here dismiss the subject, u itil farther intelligence trom the and an adm v ved be the heavy * 

n't To waste his delicate arrows upon came . telling that the « . water ore Who 

Not worth his bow-string’s twang! For shame’ forshame'  ™ at of war “vT ‘ t ¢ { : : 

Ye wrinkled remnants of mortality To me a wife er an of us « emem 0 tears ‘ ved over 

Be something or be nothing, de or die’ hs n bea sweet, and Nplaisayy from his breths ' Who te 

his Drones ' do ye live for naught, to de unwept’ M my ta “ WHE Oe “ —— not glowed over the friendship of David and 

“ti No rosy children to your Knees shall cling menG Ce She ay Se ee oat - ' 

‘y No temale voices shall you qulem sing ‘ ecthna ye Vis is not mourned Over ' i \ at tell, and 

nd Heiriess, your names shall be to quick oblivion swept '” “ FRE, Wann mnase 4 it perished upon the nm uns of Gilboa' 

it Gaining my ve ist su steaittl t } t k i 

t- . , ‘ ew has first bee cdied, whe they f re 

We have said the bachelors have been persecuted We can As lovely days imj © the health « , tae 

if : ’ a amuect Or @ Joash arn &- re ! M 
prove it from history Lycurgus excluded the unmarried from see- \ ' " " 

en ' i ot la ahing t itthe « ave ’ *s arn and 

on ing publick games ; the Spartans punished single blessedness, and MATRIMONIAL CALCULATIONS, blessing them, have been savingly convinced tha ev Were not too 

gh Plato declared that the man or woman without a partner deserved to ; young to come to ¢ st by tu r the atte mot the yo 

* . A paper published at Dubuque, west of the Mississippi, pathe- | Sone th , "tae ; ’ 

. be without honour. It was reserved for our days to show more le- , . O Uae Cen OF eee, any Sore tale A thirst 

he ot : tically implores New-England to send fewer sons that way and for knowledge is awakened, while admiration of oiiens 
miency The age which can get along by steam power, even with " " 

h, ; ” ; more daughters The editor savs that Dubuque contains twenty pired; a ready sympathy inthe fate of others is ele “ a holy 
hatching chickens, appears to be the first to get along reputably . 13 _ . ‘ shat 

*, ? a five bachelors to one voung lady, and pledges himself to take lus CMulation of equalling se much it os lovely nd so much that is 
without wives. And yet our bachelors are magnanimous They . ood. ist the kine » heavenly a 

Meee own share whenever the invitation shall be compled with We + . ' 7 oo 
nd pay due reverence to the holy estate of matrimony. Look at the . : ton t lover t vy and childhood of 
f a on i would recommend this case to the attention of the ladies of Wood “ 

o old bachelors of Nashville, (Tennessee ) Though they formed them- the worth of Sam ! HOY dlow be 

ld ‘ - : . bridge, where a late paper tells us there are one hundred and fifteen | oor Gio 
selves into a club called ** The Straight Pipe Society,” when one of : tes = 

n- , , 4 ap marnageable females of the highest respectability, from the bloon 

= their members caught the disease only incurable by the parson with } 
er 2 , ing age of twenty-two, to that period when “a lady's age becomes cal 
rv his ** holy word,” they gave their unruly member that depared from es . ‘ THE DIVINE BOUNTIFULNE 
. : . a questionable poimt,” without helpmates here are also no less 
them a most splendid ball. We tind another proof, too, that the Phe gifts which, in his creating and presers tifulness, God 
: . ‘ ‘ than fiftv-two widows, who it would be unfair to presume are not 

ot comforts bachelors are seeking for themselves, do not prevent them : sas bestowed upon man, are of such mestimable value, and nsuchend 
: desirous again to enlist under the banners of Hymen, having once ee , "ald , , 

from now and then making a last etiort to be like unto other men, SSS VEtIETy. See Cours . d . — © eat C8 WOU 

is a : experienced the sweets of matrimony >number of widowers fal to exa eor compute ou hven ‘ rcorperca 
and for this purpose what touching appeals they sometimes offer! , . : : 
4 - amount oniyv to seventeen, and the bachelors to thirty-two. So that frame, what sk what powe What bounty vn All the 
= We do not know wherefore, but the people of the south and west , , , ; { { t] t 
i ‘ I allowing each of these “to take to himself a wite one | fred : . coun m Orne any } y ( or uf 
ie seem especially restive under the necessity of living alone n the , ’ of the . to or * 
. : ~ z and nineteen damsels would still be left * to waste their sweetness °** . _ . is) -wetees . W hat bo 

Le paper published at Grand Gulf, Mississippi, a person signing kim- ees then, must there be mn the , nd » else « couler such 

} ' | | g Hy on the desert air,” unless some amorous swains should condescend , \" . j 

ip self B. for bachelor, makes the following complaint to the editor, : . ‘ha co t ‘ 

is ag . to take compassion and release them f the escent state al \ os \ ° 
who, it would seem from the address, is a physician also Re ” P ‘ 

if * single blessedness co for our o commeod t ‘ W hat statua 

dd “Dear poctor—To speak plainly to you, and make myself intelligible, — rv couls iso perfect a form it, 1 vy. we tu ’ 

. Without being wrapt up in any perplexing mysteries, I must say to you, that ‘ 

Il want awife. And one reason fo ight have a place to in A FISH STORY. the u adi . vine ere ee py 

- vite my frends to come and see receive them now, in ba Fi e noble car 

oO chelor sty 47 f pass my jokes, ver lip, and boast of my A Barnstable (Massachusetts) paper gives the following te oft , { th vis o ‘ ‘ necte miously 

te v t sve a secret t . r be bound Is! . 

nt ession to a the doctor. And I think \ gence, but without the usual catious warning of the New-! ‘ ‘ ' ’ rus ‘ ‘ ox 

f man how to appreciate the sentiment, as you | Landere<“ Tenpestant—tf tree ; lus. With « 

‘ “ 1K \, that when our suflermnes be« es . ome ‘ ‘ 

; ger be borne, we are in the t of apy ¢ to the “ Mr. Bourne, of Falmouth, set h © for the pos ‘ sng oe 

ens vw in the habit of utts g mv erie nees t ahass. On the f “ ' ‘ t " ‘ ew : 

’ the so heartless my ¢ } that Is he 1 his hook was tt ‘4 i ‘ ‘ ne 

" eir clemency, « iT not see situated neat He at first ed some . va ‘ ‘ 

. f sone es st i " « their f , You vy done this, but f 1 ON t “ 4 = 

at iJ ' e ’ 1 ca ! i t ] int t ! x » “ t sw 
It Lha T ed the fair sex, bw v ‘ € k ectit the s A ‘ ru rie 
t P sca g “sé isiv any < . ict ew « 4 ike a euk ‘ 
: t , t 4 “ i e, that they 4 ‘ hat w t t is a 4 ve ‘ i ‘ i t cos 
4 r i i head t > ite the inds of mat mons . 4 manner Thus the gentle A 4S ‘ 4 ‘ 4 

s , . : of ‘ f our Lord. Of " ‘ " . 

™ = . " et the t ‘ ‘ 

The New-Orleans people are taking a different view of the mat . rs are re i ' vev al t t f 

: ter They are treating their neglected state with a spirit of great EARLY RISING, the ‘ ers and views. Thus we tind Judas s« h, coveto anal 

. ba ? } ; i i 
, independence Ihe Bee gives us the rules and regulations of a Example, it is admitted, is better than precept; therefore, i { {. diss latne shin « and sincere, with ve ch of 
~— : : : ft , - . . 
Society of Bachelors es ved there, under the name of the Jeu- stead of preaching up the benefits of early msing, we will repeat the . . 2 ” ¢ We are arene pris ate 

‘ re ee cena s of the wisdom of the serpent :—Peter, of an in 

aub Club It is derived from a similar institution in India, of which record of its influence on others Here are a few cases, which we . 2 , 

iol t r . ‘ ehuaus ' } k to eve y re ea > ne but as 
Miss Roberts, in her Scenes of Hindostan, gives the following ex copy from a recent journal k to retract his belief and t rink 1 ndertaking 
ylanatior 

l gee ? — “Near every man who has dist ste meself sence t atrire i CUPMOUS, SOW pe ‘ 0 ‘ stil ower of 

Ire ating of the manner in which an imteresting re lation in life ts or the arts, has been an ¢ v ris ub the at alist, j . elrel esoived to give an assent to rwithout a thorough 
contracted, Miss Roberts says vant a crown a day for making ‘ . eS scrore ste = Ove I ling o sha ¢, and w ‘ , tive proot of 
morning Sir Thomas More rose every o ' at four o'clock / 

: “ It seems, however, that while sore rentlemen ext t this extreme maginary commonwealt! he epresents the ha ’ s as atte x « tr u as is olten “case Ww i iy ais ott * s10W and 
and unquestionable caution, others display an adventurous g antry quite tures before sunrise It is said that I Brougham sleeys tf de erate temper, strong in hes attac ent andtrmint conduct 
as remarkable and that of the es mncur the haza t be wrecked, The difference between rmsing at ©8 seven is tor one vear seven hi An und Philo. zealously atlected toward what wast but so much 
the lords of the creation are exposed to the no jess alarn anger of bemg ired and Uhirty-hours saved or lost t ty days and ten hours 

: t 2 z nder t itluence of things present and v is to | ttle 
jeu-aubed The opu rentertained by the Pouncess Huncamun 4, Tespect- = : ' . . . ' . ave a 
ng the expediency of short courtships, seems to preva A gentleman de- . omprehension of what he could not bring to the test of hie own 
Sirous of entering the holy es not always wait until i hall t " P obs to 
‘ with some tair one suiting S pecullar taste, but the mn on tt .t he me RULES TO REGUI ATE OUR CONDUCT. ae ; 
! ' } ial ° ' ba ia a i ara = 
of an expected arrival, despatches a proposal to meet her on the road. this } 
is either rejected in toto, or accepted conditionally ; and if there should be The Welsh philosophers give the following as the rales on which | BOCCATION OF THE PRESENT GENERATION 
nothing very objectionable in the suitor, the marrage takes place. Others we ought to form our character :—** A man should be wise in dis j 
travel over to some distant station. in the returning with a wife j There was never perhaps an age of the world in wha> more at 
gwi , 
and many visit the presiden with the same errand. Numbers return | Pulte: 4 lamp in his chamber; a tion in the battle and conflict; a te ym was paid te the education of the young t tae present 
! tron v pai ning the present 
without achie gt yt t, 4 t o vates i to be ' 

thout at ripen er onject, & hese unfortunates are said to be mem- peacock in the street; a bard m his chair; a teacher im his house Schools for convevie the ordinary elements of k sledyve have 
bers of the peru-aud « The jew-auh club means literally the club of those : ° 

, ' : 
who have had their answer, a favourite Indian phrase, which is exceedingly hold; a counsellor in the nation; an arbitrator in his vicinity; a | creased rurnate others have been added which exclusive at 
expressive of the forlorn stat tt h r ONL si J t t ! tr oust ‘ * fto r 
. siaeeta: a a a hermit in church; a fool in a crowd ; conscientious in action ; con . . p MOTE & enero . cee tO. every 
“er . . . . period of « ovhood, have been multuyphed to an unpre 

And now, having thus far explained the principle of the New- tent with his state; regular in his habits; diligent in his calli m os ’ 

5 . nat aad cedented ext wise, and the groeal, and the good, have 





s, and combined thea etlorts lor devi 





les li} } - 
Orleans club, we will copy the history of its origin and regulations | faithful in his friendship ; temperate in his pleasure ; deliberate in | 4 





, 
from the Bee his speech; devoted to his God. So he will be happy in his life, | sine and carrying into effect methods for“ periectuys praise out of 
I g u 


‘Ata mee 








of a number of persons called by special invitation at the easy in his death and an estcemed example of his successors ses the mouths of babes and sucklings 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 
EARTH’S CHILDREN CLEAVE TO EARTH, 


BY WILLIAM C. BRYANT 


Eartu’s children cleave to earth—her frail, 
Decaying children dread decay 

Yon mist that rises from the vale, 
And lessens in the morning ray,— 


Look, how by mountain rivulet, 
It lingers as it upward creeps, 

And clings to fern and copsewood set 
Along the green and dewy steeps 


Clings to the flowery kalmia, clings 
To precipices fringed with grass, 

Dark maples, where the wood-thrush sings, 
And bowers of fragrant sassafras. 


Yet, all in vain—it passes still 

From hold to hold—it cannot stay ; 
And, in the very beams that fill 

The world with gladness, wastes away. 


Till parting from the mountain's brow, 
It vanishes from human eye, 

And that which sprung of earth 1s now 
A portion of the glorious sky. 





ORIGINAL HOME CORRESPONDENCE, 


FAMILIAR RAMBLING EPISTLES FROM BOSTON. 


THE ENVIRONS. 
To Professor John W. Francis, M.D 
My pear sir—I am convinced, from all I have seen, that there 
is no city in this country whose environs equal those of Boston 
The towns around the city are nearly of the same age and have 
This miles 


the peninsula, was, at first, laid out in moderate-sized farms, held 


grown up with it territory, within twenty from 
by hardy yeomanry, owners of the soil, and cultivated by their own 
hands. They had, in the first place, to provide for their own fa- 
milies, and then, in part, to sustain the inhabitants of Boston ; some 
The soil 
was naturally good, though in many parts rough and broken, but it re- 


paid the labourer for his toil. ‘The first age of cultivation was that 


portion of their food coming from more remote places 


of agriculture altogether; but few garden luxuries were required, 
and these few were produced in the gardens in the town up to the 
last half century. A house was hardly considered tenantable, with- 
out an adjoining garden. A small piece of land, with eity eulti- 
vation, can be made to produce an abundance of vegetables But 
a garden, now, in the city of Boston is almost an I//limm fruit. A 
few, however, are still to be found, as they were a century ago; 
tastefully cultivated; the 


they are miracles, indeed ; these are 


kitchen receiving but little benefit from them. Summer-street has 
still two large gardens on it, which have, as yet, been kept from the 
inroads of modern improvement. ‘To supply this loss of gardens 
in the city, the citizens have gone into the neighbouring fields, and 
commenced gardening. ‘The roughest spots have been made not 
only to yield vegetables for the table, but to abound in rich fruits and 
miles 


beautiful flowers. In fact, the whole country, for many 


around the city, might, with justice, be called a garden. Putting 
the fixed point of your compasses in the centre of Boston, and, 
taking a sweep of twenty miles, you embrace more fine buildings, 
and a soil of higher cultivation than can be found elsewhere m our 
country. This territory has often changed hands, and been divided 
and subdivided by the best Agrarian law ever known—a tenure of 
fee-simple, with the right to sell or to purchase whenever you 
choose. It is said that, in New-England, every estate goes through 
the probate-office once in thirty years. I fully believe, among this 
busy people, who are always wishing and striving for something 
better, that every part and parcel of landed estate, taking them as 
a whole, near a city, change Owners once m ten years; it is not 
the change of necessity, but of choice; still the soil is growing 
better, the buildings more extensive and convement; and new 
marks of science, wealth, taste and enjoyment increase with every 
passing year The access to the city is now easy from Charlestown, 
Chelsea and East Boston on the one side, and from South Boston and 
Dorchester on the other. Seven bridges, two ferries, with steam- 
boats, and three railroads, connect the adjacent country to the city 
When the first bridge was petitioned for by the people of the north end 
of Boston, and those of Charlestown, those of the south end of the 
city sent in a remonstrance against the project ; and offermg, as one 
among other reasons, that God had given them the advantage on 
their part of the soil, by a natural way, and it was not just or gene- 
rous to impair that natural advantage by artificial ones. This reason 
did not then prevail, nor has it since, in regard to rights acquired 
by acts of the legislature—even when they assumed the name of 
vested rights. The face of a country, under cultivation, does not 
change more rapidly than the views and opinions of a people in 
regard to laws and religion, politicks, and individual rights; as 
long as there is intelligence among a people, no serious fears 
can be entertained of any permanent evil resulting from constant 
fluctuations. 


This territory around Boston has more history than any part of 


our country. It was within twenty miles of Boston that the first 
vessel fitted for long voyages was built ; she was called the Desire, 
launched at Marblehead, in 1636; within a shorter distance, the 
first college was established, and which has flourished until the pre- 
sent day, with increasing honours. Within the distance I have 
given to the city, the first iron was made from the ore by a great 
exertion of the legislature and individuals; within this distance, 
the first preparation for the Bank-fisheries were formed on a regular 
method in regard to seasons and shares ; here, too, the first resist- 
ance was made against an encroachment of colonial rights, which 
brought on the revolution ; and here, also, the first blood was spilt— 
at Lexington, Concord and Bunker-hill; and, what was then no 


small matter, the first powder was made within these limits for the | 


revolutionary war. In this territory, after the adoption of the 
constitution of the United States, began some of those improve- 


ments which now give such extensive prosperity to our country 


Charlestown-bridge was the first great structure of the kind that 
The Middlesex 


crossed our wide rivers from Maine to Georgia. 


, canal, which unites the Merrimack with Boston, was the first in our 


country on which locks were put into operation. Others had been 


,commenced under the auspices of Washington, but not finished, 


when the first boats passed through the Middlesex canal. In this 


extent of country, the first agricultural society was formed by weal- 


thy merchants, gentlemen-farmers, and hardy cultivators of the soil. 
Great efforts were made to raise the standard of agricultural know- 
ledge, which was then very low throughout the whole of the United 
States. A dull, tasteless, unscientifick course had long been pur- 
sued, which reached but little farther than the cultivation of grains 


and grasses. As soon as some men of active, scientifick minds 


| were, by accident or taste, made agriculturists, they saw how igno- 


rant the cultivator of the soi! had been, and how blind to his true 
interests. Feeling this, they set about redeeming themselves from 
these evils. They consulted the best treatises that could be found 
upon the subjects of their inquiries. Light shone upon them, ray 
after ray, until they were enabled to enlighten others; and their 
example of forming agricultural societies to distribute premiums, 
for the encouragement of the farmer, spread through a greater part 
of the agricultural districts of the country. From this root, branches 
grew throughout Massachusetts, and all New-England, and onward 
to the west, and thence to the far west, spreading information, and 
exciting emulation among all classes of people 

It was within this territory that the manufactures in our country, 
virtually, had their birth. A woollen-factory was established in 
Boston before the revolutionary war, and was stopped by the Bri- 
tish, when they took possession of the city 

When the fulness of time had come for removing our portion of 
the workshops from Europe to America, the glory of setting about 
it belongs here. The Waltham factory was planned by as wise 
heads as our country afforded or were engaged on any subject. It 
was not the momentary freak of wealth to show his power, but the 
introduction of a new system of industry and labour, founded on 
the soundest principle of national prosperity and independence. The 
leacler of this plan, the founder of this enterprise, I should say, was 


Francis Lowell, who is now no more. The city, which has grown 


‘up, as if by magick, on the banks of the Merrimack, bears his name. 


He arose from 
great practical difficulties, which many have felt, and, by great re- 


Other monuments should be erected to his memory 


sources and numerous experiments, overcame them, as in the in- 
stances of Arkwright, Peel and others. He was bred a scholar, 
became a merchant, a financier, and a philosophical manufacturer, 
by the powers of his understanding. He brought a powerful and 
well-disciplined mind to examine the warp and woof of the web of 
our society, and he set about, in a silent way, preparing for a second 
He began at the foundation. He, 


instead of purchasing machinery in England, to put in operation 


declaration of independence 
here, commenced making it. The first effort was, wisely, a sort of 
mechanica propagand:, from which all other machine-shops in our 
country have proceeded. Machinery had been imported before, but 
the knowledge of the importer extended no farther than the putting 
it up, not to the making of it. What honours are not due to such 


a benefactor of mankind! 





ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS, 


A SKETCH FROM LIFE. 
Tuk twenty-second day of May, 1834, was a day of glorious 
sunshine, and a bright era in the history of Bill Halloway. Tedious 
winter, with its attendant sore throats, rheumaticks and coughs. 
had passed away, and was forgotten amid the soft breezes of spring 
and the sweet odour of flowers. The beautiful bay of New-York 
lav like a sheet of silver im the morning sun, smooth and unrufiled, 
excepting where some steamer had ploughed its course and left a 
foaming track. Numerous water-craft, with their sails hanging 
heavily at their yards, were scattered here and there ; interspersed 
by others lying quietly at anchor. Altogether, the scene which 
presented itself to the eve (from a gentle emmence on Long 
Island) was lovely m the extreme 


It was Bill Halloway’s wedding-day !'! Toward twelve o'clock 
the shining equipages of friends and relations came rolling along 
up through the old avenue of elms, and, dropping their contents at 
the door of the hospitable mansion, drove away to make room for 
others tlast came one which seemed, if possible, more pom- 
pous of its load; and the evident sensation it caused among the 
attendants and others im and about the hail, gave testimony to the 
result Presently the rustling of silk, as the vehicle unloaded, 


the display of white kid gloves, and the little crowd of fashionably- 


aspect of the city had undergone an entire change. 


attired bridemen that gathered around the carriage: and then, the 
sudden ingress of all without into the hall, followed by a long train 
of footmen, coachmen and domesticks, was a signal that Bill Hal- 
loway’s nuptial hour had come. The knot was duly tied, and the 
happy couple (vf course) started for Philadelphia. 

Reader! I ama bachelor! The brilliant, the enchanting scene 
which had just passed before me, and in which I almost uncon- 
sciously participated, was like a transient sunbeam through the 
cloud. It gave way to a gloomy, inconsolable melancholy. I 
thought continually of Halloway, and his beautiful and interesting 
bride, and then compared his situation with my own. The one a 
flowering paradise—the other a wide wilderness. 

Perplexed and dejected I, toward evening, started for home. The 
There was 
no more musick for me in the rattling of carts, and the very thought 
of business was appalling. 

The tea-bell rung. I heeded it not. I threw myself down on 
the bed ; but not, alas! to sleep... .... 

Weeks and months passed on, during which time I frequently 
met Halloway, and once paid him a visit at his country-seat on the 
island. His Julia was everything that could be desired ; mild and 
gentle in her deportment ; beautiful to look upon, and withal pos- 
sessing a heart of the purest and warmest affection. 

Their tide of life rolled quietly and peacefully on, fanned by the 
breezes of prosperity and sunned by the smiles of connexions and 
friends. How often have I sat in my easy chair, with my head 
resting on my hand, thinking of them! How many hours have | 
devoted to a consideration of their happy state! How frequently 
have Iresolvedto...... 

It was a drizzling night in November—the clock was striking 
eleven—I looked out of the window—dark and foggy. A solitary 
lamp on the opposite corner of the street shed a faint and uncer- 
tain light over a few feet of pavement, which gave to the darkness 
beyond an additional gloom. I[ turned again to my own fireside ; 
drew up achair within stretching distance of the mantelpiece ; 
gave the coals a poke, and then prepared for a half hour of quiet, 
unlimited thought. When I had cleverly fixed myself, (according 
to a certain standard of comfort adopted for my express conve- 
nience,) the door opened, and Bill Halloway, wrapped up in the 
folds of a cloak, entered. Several moments elapsed ere I could 
command my voice sufficiently to speak, for the visit was so unsea- 
sonable and unexpected, and the conduct of Halloway so directly 
opposite to his usual gay and frolicksome manner, that I knew 
What that might be I feared to ask. 
A simple * How-do-ye-do,” from Halloway, was an index toa 


something must be wrong 


troubled mind, and to open a conversation with one in difficulty, 
without knowing from what cause that difficulty may arise, requires 
thought, and a certain art, which few persons possess 

“Am I mistaken, or is it indeed Halloway *” said I, at last, 
thinking it were better, on the whole, to appear somewhat alarmed. 

* You are not mistaken, Tim—it is Halloway.” 

* And why so dejected '” 

* Dejected! Poh! I'm not dejected !” 

** Not dejected !” 

“No!” 

“ But, Halloway, you're not what you was !" 

** Not what I was! 


Why I never was anything more than I an 
now, that's certain.” 
** But you're so serious—so dull.” 


' nonsense !"’ 


* Nonsense 

* You didn’t come in like Bill Halloway—the laughing, rattling, 
chattering Bill Halloway. I tell you I know something’s wrong.” 
* Poh! Poh! Tim, you—you—” 
A long pause here followed. Bill rested his arm on the table, 
and shaded his face with his hand. 

“Ts your wife well?” 


“Yes!” 


I thought I was now getting at the secret 


and Bill gave a sigh 

Some part of the 
domestick machinery must be out of order. Some internal spring 
(perhaps of affection) had given way. I began now to reflect on 
my own independent state. I contrasted the sunshine of single 
life with the darkest shades of matrimonial existence, and blessed 
the book of fate for its remarkable interposition in my destiny. 

** Are you tired of married life!” I at last ventured to inquire ; 
not, however, without ¢ xperiencing some strong misgivings as to the 
practicability of such a question. Halloway raised his head, and 
with an expression lurking in his face about midway between hap- 
piness and misery, replied : ** Timothy, I still hold fast to the doc- 
trine I have continually preached up to you ; I am firm in my be- 
lief that there is no happiness this side of matrimony—I say I am 
tirm and unshaken in that belief.” 

* Well, Bull, I don’t deny it; but then why do you appear so 
down-hearted '’ What's the matter? you—vyou—” 

* I'll tell you, Tim. I have now had several month's experience 
in this thing, and of course ought to know something about it. 
Don't you think so'” 

* Certainly, Bill! Certainly, you ought!” 

* Well, then, I wish you plainly to understand that I consider 
the married life pre-eminent ; that it is the only fit state for man, and 
that inno other condition can he be truly happy. Yet there is one 
thing wanting. Ah! Tim, where will you find perfect happiness '” 
Here Bill drew out his handkerchief. I thought I saw the tear 
trickle down his face. Poor fellow! I sincerely pitied him; I 
could have wept for him 

“* And what is that one thing,” said I, trembling lest I should 
touch some tender chord in his feelings 


* Itus, Tun—it is—it is a—a cook 
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M THE FRENCH. 


ORIGINAL SKETCHES FRO 





MADEMOISELLE DE LA CHAUX; 
OR, THE UNGRATEFUL LOVER, 


* Credit me, friend, it hath been ever thus, 
Since the ark rested on Mount Ararat ' 
False man hath sworn, and woman hath believed, 
Repented and reproached—and then believed once more.” 

Wuen M d'Erouville was engaged in his great work of the 
wars and military actions of all nations, times, and countries, he 
gathered round him a band of young meu of distinguished merit 
to assist him in his arduous and laborious task. The most eminent 
of these collaborateurs was a youth named Gardeil, who is the 
hero of the story I am about to tell. A mutual passion for the 
Greek language was the bond of union which kept him and 
me together. We lived near each other, being only divided by 
a street, and exactly opposite me resided Mademoiselle de la 
Chaux, an intimate friend of Gardeil, and to whom he was paying 
his addresses. I mention her by her own name, because the un- 
happy creature exists no longer, and becavse her life could only do 
her honour in the opinion of all feeling hearts, and would excite 
the pity and sympathy of all those blest or cursed by nature with 
a portion of the sensibility of her soul. I think I see her now, 
with her great, black, sparkling, and languishing eyes, and the 
sound of her melting voice still sinks into my soul, and agitates 
my bosom. Charming, noble creature, you are no more! Twenty 
years have glided by since you ceased to breathe, and my heart still 
trembles at your recollection 

Mademoiselle de la Chaux was of a noble family, and was brought 
up within afew miles of Gardeil’s paternal house. When Gardeil 
left the country to turn his talents to account in Paris, she could 
not bear the idea of separation, and left her family to be near him 
He had nothing but his pen to subsist upon, and her resources were 
but slender ; nevertheless, all that she had was surrendered to his 
hecessities Or caprices 

M. d'Erouville, who was anxious to hurry on his work, nearly 
exhausted his co-adjutors with the intense exertions he required of 
them. Gardeil’s health was atlected by his literary labours, and in 
order to lighten his task, his mistress taught herself the Hebrew 
language, and while Gardeil snugly reposed himself in his lodgings, 
she sat upall night, translating and transcribing fragments of Chal- 
daick and Hebrew authors. ‘Then came the period of history con- 
tained in the Greek writers, and she used every effort to perfect 
herself in its dialects, of which she had previously but a limited 
knowledge ; and while Gardeil took his pleasure, she was shut up 
to translate and copy out long passages of Thucydides, Xenophon, 
and the other authors who have narrated the mancuvres and opera- 
tions of armies. To her acquisition of Hebrew and Greek she 
joined that of the English and Italian tongues. She was so inti- 
mately versed in English as to be able to translate into French 
Hume's metaphysical writings ; where the difficulty and abstruse- 
ness of the reasoning adds greatly to the labour of giving the peculiar 
idiom When she was fatigued with study, she amused herself by 
engraving musick ; and when she feared that her lover might be 
tired and disgusted with their mutual labour she sang to him. She 
spent the entire day in writing for Gardeil ; and when we came to 
see her in the evening every anxiety and annoyance disappeared, 
and she was as cheerful and animated as if she had been breathing 
the fresh and invigorating air of heaven in the gardens and 
the fields, instead of being cooped up in a narrow closet, and 
dimming her bright eyes by poring over dusty and moth-eaten 
volumes, and deciphering the difficult abbreviations of the Greek 
But she was happy 

* Happy !” 

“ Yes, and never ceased to be so till Gardeil became un- 
grateful.” 

« But, surely, it cannot be possible that ingratitude should be 
the recompence of so many rare qualities, so much devotion, so 
much tenderness, and so many sacrifices of every kind.” 

You are mistaken. Gardeil was ungrateful. One day Made- 
moiselle de la Chaux feund herself alone in the world, without 
friends or resources. On this day of sorrow she hurried to me; 
it was early in the morning, and she was as pale as death. She 
had not known her fate until the preceding evening, and the pros- 
pect, to her tender and impassioned heart, offered nothing but a 


long and lingering futurity of anguish. She could not speak, but 





I saw that she had been wee ping bitte rly She threw herself mto 
a chair, but did not speak ; she was too agitated to give way even 
to tears, but she held out her hand and shrieked 

» ove 


* What is the matter’ T inquired. “ Is he deac 


* Worse, worse '*’ cried she. = He no longe r loves me; he has 
forsaken me ! 

* He no longer loves you?” 

“ No.” 

* He has abandoned you 


* Yes; after all I have done and suffered 


Ah, sir! my 
head is confused, and for heaven's sake do not leave me.” While 
she uttered these words she seized my arm and grasped it tightly, 


as if there was somebody by who threatened to draw me away 
from her 

* Do not be alarmed, Mademoiselle,” I added 

* T am only afraid of mvyself,”’ she exclaimed, in a low tone. 

“ What can | do for you.” 


* Save me from myself ! 


He no longer loves me! I 


annoy him! I worry him! I teaze him! He hates me ! He has 


abandoned and deserted me j 


two, but presently burst into a distressing tit of convulsive laugh- 
ter, infinitely more shocking than the accents of despair or the sob 
of agony. Then followed cries, tears, sobs, inarticulate words, 
uplifted eyes, quivering lips, and a torrent of sorrow, to which it 
was necessary to allow its full flow. This I did, and only began 
my appeal to her reason when I perceived that her heart was sol- 


tened, and her mind relieved. I then resumed the interrupted con- 


versation. ‘ He hates you! He has abandoned yout And who 
has told you this?” 

* He himself.” 

« Come, come, Mademoiselle, be not discouraged, and cheer up 
your spirits. He is not a monster, and there must be some mis- 
take.” 

* You do not know him vet, but you will learn his character 
there is not such a monster breathing, and there never has been 
such an one.’ 

* T cannot believe it.” 

* You shall see it with your own eyes.” 

* Ts he attached to any one else.” 

* No.” 

“Have you given him any cause for suspecting that your own 
feelings have cooled toward him! Have you given him any 
grounds of dissatisfaction.” 

* None whatever.” 

* How can his conduct be accounted for ’” 

** Because I am no longer of any use to him. My property is 
all expended. I cannot do anything more for him. He was always 
ambitious. The loss of my health has deprived me of beauty, and 
I am worn out with fatigue and sutlering.” 

* But if you cease to be lovers, surely you can continue to bre 
friends.” 

* But I have become insupportable to him; my presence is a 
burden, and the sight of meis a reproach and an appeal to him 
Oh, if you knew what he said to me! Yes, sir, he told me that 
if he was condemned to pass four and twenty hours in my society 
he would throw himself out of the window 

* But this aversion cannot possibly be a sudden and instantaneous 
ope ration '* 

* How canT tell? he is naturally so supercilious, so cold and 
inditlerent! He has one of those hearts which it is so ditlicult to 
fathom' and one has such repugnance to scrutinize dee piv to read 
one’s death warrant! he has pronounced it, and how cruelly !" 

* JT cannot make it out.” 

* | have a favour to beg of you, and for that purpose | came 
hither; will you accord it?” 

* Assuredly, whatever it may be.” 


* Listen. He respects you, and you know how deeply he is in 


debted to me, and ‘pe rhaps he would be ashamed to show himselt 
such as he ts belore you No, I do not believe he could have the 
face to do this. I am only a woman, but you are a man; and a 
kind-hearted, honest, and just man always exercises an intluence, 
and this you will do. Lend me your arm, and do not decline ac 


companying me I want to speak to him before you. Who knows 
what effect my anguish and your presence may produce’ Will 
you come with me 

* Most readily 

I sent for a carriage, for she was in no condition to walk. The 
coach stopped at Gardeil's, and the door opened ; | waited for her 
to step out, but she could not; I looked at her, and perceived that 
she was attacked with a fit of shivering; her teeth chattered as uf 


she was in an ague, and her knees kvnocked against each other.” 

* One moment, sir; I be g you to excuse me tor one moment 
.. . What shall I do, now that Iam here’? I have only given 
you a fruitless trouble.” 

I offered her my arm; she took it, and tried to mse, but could 
not ** One instant more, she gasyn d:; * I am sure | annoy you ; 
I see that you are pale as you gaze on me 

Atlength her courage returned, and as she got out of the carriage 
she murmured, * | must go in; I must see him; although, per- 
haps, | may die there 

We crossed the court, opened the door of the suite of rooms, 
and entered Gardeil’s study. He was writing, and in his dressing 
gown. He saluted me with a wave of his hand, pomted to chairs, 
resumed his pen, and finished what he was writing. He then rose, 
came forward to us, and addressed himself to me 


* IT think vou will agree with me, sir, that females are exceed 


ingly troublesome and unreasonable, and I have to make you a 
thousand aporomies lor the extraordimarv conduct of this lady 

Then turning to the poor creature, who was more dead than alive, 
** Mademoiselle,” u red he, * what farther business have you 
with me! It appears to me, that after the clear and unequivocal 
explan ition we had together, there might as well be a terminatio 
of all this. I have told you how my feelings are affected toward 


you; I have told it to you privately, and by ourselves, and it now 


yppears to be your wish that [ should reiterate it before this gent! 
man. Well, then, Mademoiselle, | love you no longer; my love 
Ss quite extinguls ed im my soul for you; and, if that will console 
you, for every other woman, too.” 


* But tell me why you love me no longer 


** T cannot, | do not know myself; all | am aware of 1s, that I 
began without knowing why, and ceased without knowing where- 
fore ; and I feel it impossible at it ever should returr It is a 


malady which I have shaken off, and of which I congratulate myself 
that I am thoroughly cured.” 
“* What wrong have J ever done you’ 


“ None.” 


After these despairing repetitions she was silent for a minute or 


“ Have you any objection to any part of my conduct 


* None at all; you were the most constant, honourable, kind. 
and affectionate creature that man could desire 

* Have I ever neglected to do anything for vou that was in mv 
power 7" 

* Never.” 

* Have I not sacrificed my family for you 

“°Tis true 

* My fortune 

* Tam sorry for it.” 

* My health?” 

* Tam afraid so.” 

** My reputation, and the tranquillity and repose of my days?" 


* You have done everything.’ 


* And am I still hateful to you ’” 


* Tt is hard to feel so, and harder still to acknowledge it; but 


since it is so, | must admit it 


* Tam hateful to him I am sensible of it now, and he no lot 


ger cares for me Hateful Oh! heaven 


So saying, a deadly paleness Overspre ad her features : the colour 
tled from her lips ; a cold sweat which gathered on her cheeks 
mixed with the big tears that ran over her eyelids: they were 


closed, and her head fell on the back of her chau ; her teeth were 


fixed, and all her limbs shook ; and then she fainted away, which 
seemed to me the accomplishment of the presage she had uttered 


on entering the house 


} 


I took off her cloak, loosened her stay-strings, and sprinkled 


t 


some fresh water on her face. Her eves half Ope ned ; by the swell- 


ing of her chest it was evident she was trying to re peat, ** lam 





hateful to him '” but the last avilables were interrupted by a pler- 
eing shrek ; her lids fell, and she swoonedagam. CGardeil, seated 
nhis chair, with his elbow resting on his hand, witnessed the 
sad scene with cold indifference, and left all the care of atte nding 
her to me | said to him several times 
** But she is dying, sir; we ought to send for assistance.” Tle 
smiled while he answered, shrugging his shoulders 
* Women are tenacious of lif they do not dre for a small 
matter like this; this is not g i will soon be over; you do not 
vem; they can do what they please with their bodies.” 
w is dead, | tell you 
And, m fact, she was quite helpless and lifeless; she s pped 
from her seat, and would have fallen to the ground had I not held 
her Gardeil now rose hastily, and pacing his apartment, said, 
atone of tmpationce and ill-homour 
* | could have done without this silly scene, but I trust it will 
be the last What the deuse does she want! I have loved her, 
and I would do anything that the feeling should continus But I 


love her no longer; she knows it now, or she never will know it 
all has been spoken.’ 


** No, sir, all is not spoken; do you 


think that it ts acting like a 


man ot honour to strip a woman of evervthing, and then to aban 
aon ter 

* But, whatcan Ido’ Iam as poor as she is 

“What should yvoudo’ unite your misery to that which vou have 
occasioned, and he lp her to bear hers.’ 

That is easy enough for you to say; but she would not be bet- 
ter off, and I should be much worse 

* How can you act so toward a friend, who has given up every- 
thing for you 

* A friend! a friend! oh! T have no great faith in friends, and 
this experience has taught me never to trust to the passions I am 
sorry that I had not learned the lesson sooner.’ 

* And is it fair, that this unhappy woman should be the victim of 
the mistake of your heart '”’ 

‘And who shall warrant, that a month or two hence, I might 
not have been sacrificed just as cruelly to a similar mistake on her 
part '” 

* Who shall warrant that’ all that she has done and suffered for 
you, and the state you see ber in now 


* What she has done forme! Egad, I have paid her for that by 
the loss of my time, and the pleasure of my company.” 


* Oh, M. Gardeil, what a comparison! how can you place your 


time, and all the blessings you have de prived her of, in the same 


a) 


Scait 

*] have done nothing in the world yet; | am nobody, and I am 

yw thirty vears old; it is now, or never, time for me to think of 
myself, and to estumate at its true value nonsense of this kind.’ 

By this tume, the poor lady had somewhat recovered herself, and 
it this last observation, she remarked 

‘What does he say about his loss of time I have learned four 
inguages to assist him in his business I have read over a thou 
sand books; I have written, translated copied and co lated by day 


and night, aad at all hours; I have exhausted my strength, spoiled 
my eves, and dried up my blood.” 
t 


At this instant, we heard steps in the antechamber, a servant 


unnounced a visit from M. d'Erouville, and Garde:il became very 





pale I asked Mademoiselle La Chaux to arrange her disordered 
dress, and to permit me to escort herhome. She adjusted her dres 
na moment, and darted out of Garde s closet 

Although Grardeil had f his own opimmon of the infrangible 
material of a woman's heart, his assertion did not hold good in his 
mistress case Deprived of her fortune, looked coldly on by her 


friends, with health impaired, and without any motive for living, she 
soon sank into that cold and still bed, whose sleep is haunted by no 
dreams of broken faith, and sad ingratitude Ciardeil is now chief 


secretary of the minster of war, and his feelings or principles wall 


never stand in the way of his preferment 
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PROSE EXCERPTS. 


DESULTORY SELECTIONS 


THE HEART 

POETICAL EXCERPTS. d 
Saas The heart's youth does not pass, as long as its purity and inno- 
cence remain. We sear our own hearts by the cherislung of sent: 


MY MOTHER'S VOICE , ' 
ments we are direct d to ¢ Xp [3 we become discontente a, and call 


Ovr- exchange papers often contain little gems of poetry worth | our discontent knowle dge; we forget that all knowledge, which 


preserving ; but we seldom find any more sweet than the following | doth not increase our happiness, is spurious, and not to be trusted 


lines, entitled, ** My Mother's Voice,” by a young poet of Massa- How strong are the hearts first struggles under sorrow ; how it 
ony , a battles with distress. and wars against despair and disappointment 
; ‘ ist i ars against despair and disé nt; 
chusetts, a Mr. Jones Very, which appeared in the Salem Landmark A Py 
how vigorous its efforts to combat and overcome; but sorrow is 
My mother’s voiwe ' | hear it now the strongest—ay, sorrow is the strongest—il is drawn into the 
I feel her hand upon my brow, 
As when, in hearttelt joy, 
She raised her evening hymn of praise, 


heart by the first breath that we inhale of this world’s air—a small! 
seed, but still it grows and grows, and twists and twists, until it 
crushes the poor heart ; and then—ay, then we die 


t mad 


And called down blessings on the days 
Of her loved boy 





Human sutle ring ts equate ly de picted by any colourns: 


My mother’s voice' IT hear it now, of language, and grief finds its best solace in the silent sanctuary 


Her hand is on my burning brow, of the heart 
As in that early hour, 

When fever throbbed in all my veins, { = 

And that kind hand first soothed my pains, GENUINE PURITY OF MAN 
With healing power } 


My mother’s voice! it sounds as when If there is any foundation of virtue in the heart of a man. the 


She read to me of holy men, 
The patriarchs of ol 

And gazing downward in my face, 

She seemed each infant thought to trace 
My blue eyes told 


more he has been thrown with the less respectable part of the other 


sex, the more he has been exposed to their allurements, the more 


hivhlv does he prize entire mnoceace when he meets with it, and 


the more strictis his line of demarcation between the modest and 


It comes—when thoughts unhallowed throng those in whose conduct there may be any touch of levity It might 

Woven in sweet deceptive song almost be taken as a touchstone of the original disposition, whether 
And whisper's round iny heart or no, through all the errours into which man, when tempted, ts lable 

As when at eve it rose on high, 

I hear and think that she ts nigh, 
And they depart 


to fall, he yet preserves a quick perception of genuine purity, and 

also retains a taste and a veneration for it Whatever may have 

icnicshh sunita nis Miceak ok itt Winnie been his aberrations, there is always hope that such a one will re- 
oug 0 , all beside 

The voice of Friend Love had died 
That voice would lin 

As when soft pillowed on her breast, 


turn to the path of virtue 





r there —_—_— 





its tones first lulled my infant rest, PARENTAL LOVE 
Or, rose in prayer . 
: Friendship and love, dear and holy affections as they may be, are 





the atlections we ourselves have formed and chosen—we can look 


WHY DON'T HE COME 
back upon the ume, when, as vet, they were not, and their exist- 
There is a naivete and truth in the following anonymous verses, | ence was not linked with ours; but from the first dawn of conscious 


from the “ Athenwum Visiter,” entitled ** Why don’t he come ! ness, It was a parent’s love that beamed upon our hearts, and 


Why don’t he come ’ he promised me awakened all their best and holiest svinpathies Friends may meet 
He surely would be here, 

And Pa and Ma are out to tea 
For once the coast ts clear 


as strangers—the tenderest bands of love, even wedded love, may be 

broken—but it is God himself who has formed that one indissoluble 

bond, which neither human power nor human frailty can ever dissolve 

I wonder what he wants to say’ 
When last tis leave he took 

He asked me fewer, at home to stay 
I wonder how | look! 


CONVERSATION 


‘ : There are some few gifted individuals, whose conversation flows 

Oh why! ['m alimost out of breath . ’ 

Suppose he asks? what then ! like a continued stream, fertilizing all around, enriching others with 
' 


I'll certamly be scared to death, out impovertshing themselves; but how different from the mle chatter 


I'm so atraid of men of empty heads, whose only sounds are caused by their own hollow 


I think I'll have him though, at last ness. ‘Two things are indicative of a weak mind,” says Saad), 
But first Pil answer no the Persian sage, “to be silent when it is proper to speak, and to 
For many a I by hurrying . *9 





speak when it is proper to be silent 





Outstrips her tardy beau 


Oh, here he comes his step I he ar, 





And now he'll soon begin enna 
1 would not for the world appear 


In haste to let him in Perhaps, the first pleasurable emotions of an outward kind, to 


which the bereaved heart is awakened, are to be found in the deep and 


SALEM COQUELTRY . 
’ simple enjoyments of nature. Even on the barren mountaim and 


The ladies of Salem, Massachusetts, the famous town of witches, || dreary moor, on the ever-flowing waters, and the ever-changing clouds, 


** No spot so narrow, be but nature there, 
No waste so vacant, but may well en 


have been taken with a fit of coquetry, if we may judge from some 
v 


art 


lines in one of the last numbers of the Salem Gazette I 
Each taculty of sense, and keep the he 


This world is full of various scenes, and some are quite confusing Awake to love and beauty 


Some are sad, and others glad,—and more are quite amusing Toth ; Sa i} a ” ol ‘ , , 
In Salem now, *’tis all the tashion” to ve acquaintances the slip, « ose Whese eyes and hearts have tong been closed, whether by 
Especially with younger ladies, as up and down the street they trip vow, sickness or sorrow, but are agaim ope ned to the svothing influence 
Whene’er it suits their own convemence, within their hearts they make this and gentle harmony of nature ' 

“If T meet such, or such a person, I'll not return tis civil bow © 

But will pretend I do not see him, and look another way 

The sun is so exceeding bright it blinds one’s eves to-day.” The simplest note that swells the gale, 

It once or twice has been my tate, to meet those whom | thought | knew, 
But when about to touch my beaver, their doods said, “* who are you 


* The meanest floweret of the vale, 





The common earth, the air, the skies,” 


Of course they did not recognise who ‘twas that would have spoken, are, indeed, to them ‘as opening paradise,” and, insensibly, they 
And this forgetfulness of theirs, my heart has not yet broken * feel that they are happier than they Know 
But stil l always take good care, when next again IT see them, 


Direct at something else to stare lest | should incommode them ' — 


cee 

INVOCATION TO CASH sta 

“Come rest in my bosom, my own stricken deer,” has been very “ Why, your gown sits in marvellous easy folds, as compared 
1) \ to mine, though it took me such a time to settle; whuil yurs, lad 

happily parodied in the following invocation to cash, which we tind = vote... = oe See : : ae FEUER, ERY 

he N H H ld looks as uf it settled itself Ihe ditlerence which really exists be- 

e New-Haven Heral 

mi the Nev ’ tween those accustomed and those not accustomed to what the 


Come rest in my pocket, my own shining dear’ world calls finery 
Though bills pour upon me, thy home should be here 
Hlere still is the tist which once held thee so tieht, 


And the purse which though spacious is rather too high 


MANNER 


Oh' what was cash made for, if not to be spent, 

Whether gained by the sweat of the brow or but lent’ | 
1 know not nor care if alloy makes a@ part, 

But I know that | love thee, whatever thou art 


Of all the modifications of manner which are to be met with in 
society, perhaps the most gene rally pleasing 1s simplic itv, even as 


that water is the purest which has no taste—that air the freshest 





I've called thee my angel, in moments of bliss, which has no odour 

Though | can't boast a cent mid the horrours of this ; ——— 

ro the devil unshrinking I'll follow thy track, | 

And if I can’t get thee, ll try to get—back ' EQUALITY OF BLESSINGS 


The smell of the violet lasts as long as the smell of the rose 
BIRR OF THE SOUTH j , 
and so, perhaps, the blessing of the poor rises as high as the bless- 


Mrs. Gilman, the lady-editor of * The Southern Rose,” is now || ing of the rich 
in New-York. We tind in one of the recent numbers of the Rose, —— 


a very sweet little address to * The Mocking-Bird in the City,’ POETS 


which, no doubt, is from the pen of this accomplished authoress : Poets are the salt of the intellectual world—seasoning most aptly 


Bird of the south’ is this a scene to waken all the good things of lite 





Thy native notes ww thrilling, gcuslung tone? | ——— 
Thy woodland nest of love ts all forsaken 
Thy mate alone ' EFFECTS OF EMOTION 
While stranger-throngs roll by, thy song ts lending | It often happens, that a slight emotion draws tears, which are 
a oot a ta 
Joy to the happy, soothings to the sad ; || frozen in their cells by stronger and deeper ones 
(Yer my full heart it flows with gentle blending | . 


And | am glad | — 


And 7 will sing, though dear ones, loved and loving, THE MOST BEAUTIFUL FACE 
Are ieft afar in my sweet nest ef bame | 
Though from that nest, with backward yearnings moving, | 


There 1s no face so pleasant to behold as the face that loves us 
Onward | roam! 





And with heart-musick shall my feeble aiding, 

Still swell the note of human joy aloud ; iT 

And with untrusting soul kind heaven upbraiding, 
Sigh mid the crowd 


DISTRUST. 


A celebrated writer says that distrust is the Grst step to disunion. + 











THE DRAMA. 


THE NEW-YORK STAGE, 


Tue theatres have presented nothing of novelty since our last 
Benetits have succeeded each other without mtermission. Pla- 
cide’s was all that he could wish, and the publick were as amused, 


ind laughed as delightedly, as ever did the same 





umber of human 
beings. Reeve was imimitably droll as Othello, and Placide was 
tragically serious as lavo ; 

Mr. Reeve, we learn, is bringing his engagements to a close, 
being anxious to return to his tamiliar locale We regret this, as 
he is daily growing in favour with the audiences, and is leaving us 

j 


at the very time when he would inevitably re ap a golden harvest 





DPRAMATICK RECORDS, 
Our theatrical friends may not, perhaps, be displeased with the 


following anecdotes of the stage, and some of its old worthies 





GEORGE THE THIRD AND HENDERSON.—George the third 
son and gramilather) preterred comedy to tragedy. ¢ reetl 
t bear the * harrowing of the heart” that KRean’s Othello 


new comedy, by Cumberland, attracted his Majyestv George 
Queen Charlotte lo Covent-garden abou 





it was entit 






































tertous husband,” and Henderson acted the here. It proves 
serio-comick imas then in ast scene the 4 t 
wter ole rson's de fect 1: his mayjesty's a “ 
Was the stage ex i t a i t n't 
k—it's too much to bea i] desire, Was never repeated 
Henderson's countenance Was of the same order as Macready’s—flat, but ca- 
t : triety of expression. His imitations of his contemporaries 
n een termed pe sona Ss. or lde cathons—the ok ¢ 
carnage, express s, even the thoughts reAtom imeous dialogue, were 
those of the indiv t! he represente Headers t tan tator 
Was in the se vl of Garnck ; Join Kemble in that of Barry, a er of 
Quin—tor Barry was only a graceful dys ple of the Quin s oratory 
DESTRUCTION OF THEATRES s burlt a urned e writ- 
ten the re« sofa yur “ > i atre cre s t one 
eaceplion t € late of cor ation im the f wing lis 
b 
BR t 
Covent-garden Theatre - W332 4 
pseu 1508 
Drury-lane Theatre - ° ° leur 
ira ¢ 1672 
174 \ Pulled ¢ wn lv9l 
Isiz Iscy 
Opera House (King’s Theatre - 2 2 + Dy - 
Ital 4 | 
Astiey’s Amphitheatre - - - - - + - ITs - 
ius ¢ dhe. 
seg § Isu3 
Circus, now the Surry - - + + - + + Wis? j 
Isuo 4 1805 
The fa f the Brunswick, the urning of the English Opera, et are 
pevery e's recollection. Glasgow and Birminghau eaues e been 
est ‘ \ ew i“ t ast te or twe ‘ ears 
I est ! eatres is also exte Arne Which the 
f Wing have been des ed. Richme Virg : " es ed by 
i 7 sh—seve es Were st, among Ww Was the governour of 
\ ua tickelt’s s. Phiiace i, S03. Park t e, Isat Bowery 
and Lafayette the es, 82s, Mount-! ‘ us, [Sve 
INCLEDON SIMILES Du the ©. P. war, wile a te fick t t was 
! t st t thasemen itherr diemimna poy upon 
lncledon, as ‘ \ go on and pac e I, ny 
ta ‘ « ed t aries 7 atte pt tos that rot Ir Sas we 
1 door w ‘ t Wishing to vive a snge 
man Who was extremely thin, he sant, ** His lee. now sac 4 € 
ana flute with.” from scripture were Was 4 ¥. Some 
es aw u ccasiona he made them convey er say 
asm. H vi been ste at a la prowliens v1 bis s t ‘ 
eve sce va «are very mudequate to What t t “t ex 
‘ rhe manager protested al! was ect r 1 
we nen multe Vow, Bara Ss Was 4 er.” 
t ' vas. ¢ ersa ¢ i Cante y 
I . eng qu tthe arguers ask Chart were 
Am | pa chaw ; Pa i \ ‘ 
‘ s what itis t " 
SPIRIT LICENSES TO THEATRES —M as bee elvw re ' 
' the grant of ut ‘ sto atres Ast ety, 
I t presu > a it it Was © us ‘ ¢ 
t 1 know Pwo-an years s ©, NEN ‘ ( < w the 
Surrey) stood, as there stands, a coflee-hous e led 
eine . wen ourwd , 
Aes " ’ 1 ea its) Was a i ‘ li « f 
sa = We ‘ Wiis ‘ ® ne 
: ense ame W sa s « Wells st 
i ‘ is ir} eve Sas A s the 
MUNDEN When Che t s . ‘ 
t e terins Powe s \ x + was 
ed to the watk oe en, ¢ t 1 vt 
What ts a lack of rupees!" None . s ‘ ; 
} ‘ se otex i t M ‘ is 
s es Do ve know what a s Ves > 
was 
KNOWLEDGE OF SHAKSPFARE AMONG actors —When G v 
Davenant’s alteration, advertised * Macbeth, as writte ¥ Shakspeare 
Quin exclaim “What does he mea Don't J iv Macbeth as written 
Shakspeare " It is Vv a tew vears s e that the writerof < read to 
Munden the porter’s speech trom the second act “Macheth.” The me- 
lan Was ecstasies, a said, “he wou ve the first w it 1y 
* He had newer heard of it before , . 
WEWITZER When James Aicken (who was 1 ersallv and justly re- 
spected eparted this e, s ers, a entures, et \ t SCUSSE in 
both gree ns st he s ex sos ‘ sa ne 
for, previous t s. Lbelheve he ha ever a ‘ ess I h. pooh *” 
imswered Wewitze Lhave known lun i and can tell yeu he 
has been Ain Arche t t 





THE FINE ARTS, 


INMAN'S INDIAN PORTRAITS. 


THERE ts now exhibiting in this citv a very interesting collection 


‘ 


f Indian portraits, one hundred and nineteer number, repre- 
senting the eminent chieftains, and other aboriginal worthes whe 
have made themselves conspicuous for good or bad in their inter- 
course with the whites We had the pleasure of inspecting the 
larger portion of them some time ago in Mr. Inman's studio, and 
were struck with the life-like accuracy with which thev were 





dered, and the physiognomical fidelity impressed upon each. They 
were painted by Mr. Inman, from the cullection in the war department 
at Washington, and are remarkable for their perfect correctness in 
teature and costume Some of the females and bovs are beautiful 
and very interesting, and no one should lose the opportunity afforded 


by the present exhibition, Of making himsel! acquainted with the 





extraordinary characters, who are intimately connected with our 
national history, and some of whom are now susta ning @ prominent 
part in the events of the day. 
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= > RE RS YRRESPONDENTS. Kissing.—Since the w ews slackens, the papers tot t 
LITERARY NOTICES OF THE WEEK. ee eee serest in * Kissing.” © canted ae rg sag 
os t t whe ’ < vl q 
: . sone Wee sbiect if te the Procrusteen proces f A . ‘ . R 
ne of the best recent descriptions of England is the work of woman as she s : . ts filed AE es ‘tr t . 
ist Vou Raumer This gentleman isa Prussian schelar, ar travellce ase thet e pieces f lod tae 4 “ 
‘la- through the United Kur n IS35 The Lon 0 als ve ae ' / ' " 8 ‘ . . 
ta, been tiled with extracts this s sible work, and speak of itt xe N tho , te e : t 
jan the highest terms to 3 tality, ¢ do nd the utter absence t n t t ' 4 \ ' ‘ < 
‘as of all those absurdities v st ers in | nd publish afte t } £ x ‘ \ " . 
cursory residence ! a country, Whese instit tions are the most ‘ " A By ” pe \ 1 kw 
se, complicated of any pe e’s that ever existed. It us translated trom (Cs \ hie i 
48 the German, by Mrs. Austin and Mr Liovd The lady is we Know? J } “ ¢ — 
is for her researches the fertde field of Teutonick literature, anc ; , Sadie hinaggete : . : . . ‘ 
has shown great sk 1 her translation of this valuable statistical t " A rmpes ; R's : ‘ 
and entertaining work It is from the press of Carey ea and . . Anat ' “ . \ 
Blanchard, and ts indsomely a egibly nted, and « good ge: i ’ Ain , . 
paper, sot ! Ss c\tenour a ea ct sl son with the exce . 
he lence of the conte s | ve " 
\ humorous writer who rejoiced in the nom de cuerre of * Boz.’ ' 5 ; | 
recently enlivened the pages of a London weekly newspaper w sabe , . bh 
est 3 racy, piquant, humorous and funny sketches of matters and things 
_ In general consta tly oes ring on the surface of society in a great ‘ ' \ 
a city, and which, as they have their origi in human nature, are ind THE NE \\ -YORK MIRROR : 7 
ys- genous to every people, soil, climate, and street The various 
ne scenes of vice and misery. of vulgar enjoyment, and the characters ; . 
“ts of the population who fill the crowded avenues and alleys of a city, SATURDAY, JULY 9, 1836 nes ee : . 
t are drawn to the life, and we have no doubt that from these pages, ; 
tog which appear nder the head of * Watkins’ Tottle, and other sketches Rice : The : . sakes ' ; 
a. illustrative of evervday life and evervday people.” will be ex awahent : : 
e, tracted many a pungent paragraph and atlecting incident, to fill the — the om oouaae ote salt tee : 
e columns of a co ry newspaper to the ~~ : 3 ; , , ’ \\ 
~~ * The Literary and Theological Review,” conducted by Leonard r ‘ ‘ I I ‘ s st, a \ ' 
. W ood, pumor, ts, in its matter, stvle, and getting up, one of those \ d¢ t the extreme n P 
t ‘ works which may be erted as a fair spe en of the eratul d “ ‘ ea w . 
ne mie al vigour of a countr Its critical canons are so owe s Ni York ft ‘ i 
digested, and their a cation mvar st s essays and , teristicks t t ‘ 
ductory remarks are clegantiy written, and with a pertect know leduc | ‘ ‘ se « sew y 
of the subject t er ce anted upon ; and im be terature dt ‘ eay ia ’ “ P : 
olegy its etlorts are armed to elevate and nprove e one, and correct . . fave ' ne ' » en 
the errours a dy rifv the system of the latter The prese t vibe ts « . 7 Stee oe t 3 
which ts the tenth, cont s twelve articles by the s« dest ais s v ectes . eidabaa » 
’ ’ 5) , M wos ¢ t 
and professional nuten the country, and are all on popular a n . ‘ , ; . 
Rosini's quarto on Roman Antiquities, the marrow of the anno a a Si ge te apart i : . 
tations of the scholiasts and scholars of the titteenth century, Pot : ‘ aici . ; ; ' 
ter’s. and Adams’ Grecian and Roman Antiquities, and the other - - literature @ noe ; , f m sia oi 4 \ 
works on classical subjects are admurably condensed, and istrat antiquity of the . —_ efecme . . e . ‘ 
- ed, in a work on the archaiology of literature and art, yust pub f polishes t, ar ens he . . . . ( ' 
‘ lished by Kev and Biddle, under the tile of ** Manual of Classical a nose wat ate ‘ ; i , , \\ ‘ . 
Literature, from the German of Eschenburg, with additions by N f every et the apr ‘ 
> W._PFi * To those who wish to learn all that ts mteresting to be ny the same atten ' ' —_ - oI ' ; 
J known in the hterary curiosities “ utriusque lingua,’ famed. and the res w , nake t 1 e : ‘ P 
y mendation of this performance as a class-book ts quite superth nagnificent and g eous met s that es evers ‘ ; ; ule 
it will necessarily supersede all the previous treatises on the sulyjeet n 
ts and find its way into everv lecture-room where the * litere huma Rrockiyn.—There 1s 1 ccas to trave to the woods to witne t 3 Me MN 
: niores”” are cultivated Specta ! es ris is ! ‘ is , 
t 4 young man who enlisted in the United States cavalry regiment s . Where, a few years ag parative s ean . 
; Whee oh ial lla '06. Wikieeaiden Miata i . -' We we oi amy. we 3 ‘ , : 
prives us an acco of the mroon an ons to the i = me ; oak anit ' . . : * » : 
Mountains; being a history of the enlistment, organizati aed 
Pe - ' g very close 1% sk = of s met Lofts ‘ 
[- first campaigns of the Regiment of U.S. Dragoons,” in whieh the i ie ee te the 
‘ ordinary incidents of a soldier's life are portraved, with desery a e t ’ : prereneshy ‘ ! ‘ : 
: tions of the country which formed the theatre of the late General / d : “ . t ‘ ‘ 
’ Leavenworth’s operations It isa spirited and sketchy narrative aie ali nate ope seul end ' : 
i and does credit to the corps Of which the voung author ts or was a , - I P ‘ ; 
y member, showing of what material that arm of the reg ir service ‘ ‘ 4 . L . p 
Is composed Messrs. Wiley and Long are the publishers i the ste ‘ st ours te als © othe ‘ ‘ | i 
In “Oluph; a tragedy.” (printed by Osborn The t s we sta ' three i . 
William-street.”” we ive an instance of how a races, « it “ ‘ wide a t 
’ demented to such a degree as to spin out one and to be ed“ ws of s ' we } j I ‘ 
pages of blank verse with searce one harmomons line, withont one with the ast in enthu t, that the \ Yi 
rf Image or fancy to irradiate the dense mass of dulness wh hecams “ s ia ne ‘ ‘ 
with the beg r, and only termimates with the end. This dra n somewhat ¢ Y t ’ 
: matist is evidently handiwork 
‘ 2 ' nee ee : : ie ines P oo” 3 , 
\“ . t 1. Whe es ss 
ind w “ 
and we speak our minds freely, in the hope and with the desire ent erat s decide short = , , 
} that our candour w t he without its use ' . t ' ' ! 
Dearborn’s third v eof * Byron's Life and Works” has ay stot ‘ ‘ ' 
peared. and is beautifully printed and embellished = It contains es was as freque - / 
those beant | poems bw wie the noble poet has electrified every tha ‘ . 
| heart which tl stot sy of passio and poetry. and w b ‘ 
are now identified w our earhest recollections. This is one of the ASSIS s ¢ M 
, most clegant editions of Byre N¢ ve ever seen nm anv « ty t X 
; A new system of Etymology has been 1 -hed by Kev a ; 
Biddle, from the English « Every word is brought er its ' 
primitive roe Shose compo s a Vatives are successively ¢ . ’ . 
extubited a matter of cons e utility to ce WwW re 
, ical Dictionary of the FE sh Ta r¢ Ry J Oswale = ; : . Ae oft : 
Revised and Improved by JOM. Keavvy and is a handsomely : ’ a \ 4 
printed volume ot some tive hundred pages - . : 
The earth we inhabit, and the phenomena by which we are ever f f I I A 
surrounded, the wonders of matter, and the secrets of physical s t t We ew ' rie . 
ence are perspicuously displayed a little volume, entitle l ste \ ‘ ' . 
Fart ts plivest , co most remarkable phenomena, hy ' ‘ 
W. Mi: rer Higgins The Harpers have re ed it from t . t \ 1 
Enzlish edition, and it forms the seventy-eighth number of the s R ‘ . 
Family Libra ‘ “ \ 
“The Physical Theory of another Life’ is the title of a new . 
work bv the author of the Natural History of Enthusiasn Tr wes ° a 
s beaut ve by G FLOH Kins 1 ( \ fs. « ers 
xe te 0 ‘ er saw 8 regurds sts t oo 7 . . 
‘ It iso stract and met sical sutmect, and onr 
7 \ J VW " 
ons wil ot sto vive a 4 vsis of its contents iH ‘ ‘ ' 
atate of the d denend »n the dicvestio and the sound : Wy ane 
mind in the sound body is the height of physical Messing. Dr. oes on Ti / Ss 
Dame's corny an the “ Placsicloey of Tinwetion’* has boon ventinted , 


by Howe and Bates, in the stvle of Harpers’ Fam-ly 1 a os vigiomen ' 1 an 


“ ttiorms av thie ccess \ the . ‘ . Mr ¢ . j 
The fourth nen er of the Vale Literary Mae ane.” cond cted ' ent feat . \ y . “ sent ‘ ‘ a 

by the students of the college there. 1s highlw creditable to them t s ite esty a ‘ . anus —- ae The Soreet MI ' ical ~~" What the 

There is an air of ness and taste pervading its 1 es, in whe ‘ edit This. we sav a s gratif ’ ceive, a . : a , . . see wad the wants —_ 


nothing of the pedantry that dwells in cloisters is permitted to intrude to its conductor—the more so, as it is @ Virtue rather rare aru 
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WRITE TO ME, LOVE. 


———$$LLL 


A BALLAD—THE POETRY BY MISS PARDOE—THE MUSICK COMPOSED BY DAVID LEE. 


ANDANTE AMOROSO 
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Write to me, love, and let thy fond say, 
words 
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write to me; 
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Write to me, love, and let each glowing line 
Teem with the vows we have so often ta’en ; 
Write to me, love, and when the treasure’s mine, 
Resume thy task, and write to me again 
Write to me, love, write to me! 
Write to me, love, write to me? 








MISCELLANY. 


IMAGINATION 


ImacinaTion, I would sing 
Thy praise with fond delight, 
Since thou (for ever on the wing) 
Can distant hearts unite 
Then hail, thou sweetest, noblest power 
That reigns within the breast, 
Companion of the lonely hour, 
And harbinger of rest 


When absence, with his tron hand, 
Bids minds congenial part, 

"Tis thou alone doth ready stand, 
To cheer the drooping heart 

Aided by thee, sweet child of lizht, 
Ihe ever restless mind, 

With nothing to linypee le its flight 
Sull travels unconfined 


To foreizn climes, disdaining fear, 
It wings its rapid flight, 

Or, bids the distant frend appear, 
Nor heeds the mountain's height 

The mountain's height, the valley’s shade, 
Are both alike to thee 

Since noth ing can thy course i vade ’ 


So uncontroll’d and tree 


thou source of love and 


Then come, 
All hail thou sacred guest, 
Come, 
And all is pov and rest 
On wings of faith to yonder sky, 
Bear my impatient soul, 
* Where tears are wiped from every eye,” 


peace, 


lead my mind where sorrows cease, 


And endless pleasures roll 


Hapits oF THE FAGLE.—Wilson, in his celebrated Ornithology, 


says—*" The celebrated cataract of Niagarais a noted place of resort 
for the bald eagle, on account of the fish to be had there. In procur 
ing these, he displays, in a very singular manner, the genius and en- 
ergy of his character, which is fierce, contemplative, daring, and ty- 


rannical; attributes not exerted but on particular occasions; but 


Elevated o1 


eigantick tree that commands a wid 


when put forth, everpowering all opposition 


dead limb of some 
our shore and 


ocean, he 
es that pursue t 
ie snow-white gulls slowly winnowing the 


motions of the various feathered tri 


trons below—t 
busy sandpipers coursing along the sands { 
surface—silent and watchful cranes, 


over the 
} 


clamorous crows, and all the winged multitudes that subs: 


seems calinty to contemy; 


view of the 


trains of duchs streaming 


intent and wading 


st bw the 


unty of the vast liquid magazime of nature. High over all these 
wers one whose action mstantly arrests all his attent ly Ss 
wide curvature of Wing and sudden suspension in air, he knows hu 
»> be the fish-hawk, (J’andion Haliatus, Savingy,) sev yg over some 
devoted vietim of the deep blis eve kindles at the s and ' 
ancing himself, with half-opened wings, on the branch, he wat S the 
result Down, rapid as an arrow trot eaven, descends the stant 
olmect of his attention, the roar ot its wings reac ny the ear as > 
ears e der math thes e foam ar 1 \r s 
cea AS { ta t ‘ | ve = 
e sees the tis mk e emerge, 8 “ s 
ev, and m ' eairw s sot ex t se are 
es iis for ir her “ i ‘ inte the a sta V es 
chase, and s s t fis iwk; ea exerts s yt ft 
mount above ‘ ‘ V e re t . 
ind s © a ey . I ‘ ‘ ‘ 
vances, a s s ‘ Z s u w 
is ‘ st i es es Neu il 
s s tis cca = Ss it ‘ is ca 
‘ ! i eset slike a Vv “ s ches s s 
ere i reaches the wate vit curs s ‘ Vy sie vauway 
to the Woods 
Erigkaw—On a scolding wife, who lavished a er fondness on 
her dogs 
T wighbour Snug, said ne ur M 
I've lately unders 
Your helpmate treats v ke a dog 
“Oh, tr I wish she would ' 


THE NINETEENTH CENTURY —It is a remarkable and m 
fact, that pot a single printing-office 1s established in the P 
territory in India, containing upward of nine 


hundred an 


thousand souls 


riugues¢ 


{ sixteen 


Tue camen.—The Arabs assert, that a person who strikes them 


without reason finds some difficulty in escaping from their vengeance, 
and that by a remarkable conformity betwixt their dispositions and 
that of their masters, they treasure up the remembrance of the injury 
t they have an opportunity of gratifving their resentment. Indeed, 
when an Arab happens to have exeited the anger of a camel, he puts 

' } ] nol 


his clothes in the place where the animal is to pass, and arranges them 


n such a manner that they seem to cover a man lying down The 


camel recollects the garments of him by whom he has been unjustly 
treated ; seizes them with his teeth; shakes them with violence, and 
tramples them with fury When his rage is over, he quits them ; 
‘ wher of © ¢ es “vy then show himse without tear, and 
conduct and load at his pleasure the animal, who, with astonishing 
7.6 mits to ew ot aman that a moment before it Was his 


MopERATION AND accommMopaTIoN.—A physician of Bath, (Eng.) 

Was latelv cor 1 coffee-house in that city, that he had three 

‘ t ers “ e she dgive tent su ounds each, and 

vet could find no vy to marry then ** With your lave, doctor,” 

sand an Iris i Who Was present, stepping up, and making a very 
. ‘ [ ihe tu f them 

AN INTELLIGENT \ rH AR e Isla i ler examination 

a ( ts master, being asked: * How many gods are 

€ The bov, a se echt s head some time, re ed- I 

know how ny y ve tain eeticu ut we ive none 


Rhode Is 


Tus retort covrtreovs.—Prentice, the I sville waz, says, that 
! t teazes 1 wit est 8, al then calls him a 
] ss so of us t sP é no Won- 

r he’s so 1 g us 
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